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HE debate in the House of Commons on Mr. Snowden’s 


Socialist motion was of unusual interest, 
particularly in that it was of an exceptionally academic 
nature. The principles involved in the discussion 

are not only of intimate concern to everv citizen, 
but perhaps more especially so to the building trade, since in the 
have already had 


Mr. Snowden presented 


housing scheme we some 
experience of “ socialistic ”’ 
his case clearly and moderately, and he must have made it 
evident even to his bitterest political opponents that a socialisti€ 
Socialism is 


Government 
methods. 


policy has nothing in common with Bolshevism. 
too often brushed aside as though it were only another name 
for Bolshevism and anarchy ; this contemptuous treatment is 
unjust and ill-advised, because a too facile assumption that 
capitalism has perfectly justified itself in the past onlv adds to 
the number of its enemies 

It is easy to illustrate directions in which individualism has 
failed, but it is hard indeed to prove that Socialism would have 
would have found 
In discussions of this 


avoided corresponding failures, or been 
workable at all for anv length of time 
kind one of the main difficulties lies commonly in the inter- 
pretation of words, especially such words as * freedom,” 

liberty,”” and “ individualism,” and this confusion can be 
well illustrated in the problems that face those of us who ar 
primarily concerned with town planning and building. 

When one speaks, for example, of “ freedom,” does on 
mean that a man should be free to do what he likes, to set up 
a residential neighbourhood, or 


instance, in 
and othe 


mean freedom from 
after all, it is as true to say that a man 


a saw-mill, for 

“* freedom ’ 
nuisances $ Because, 
is free from pain as to say that he is free to leave the country. 
‘ Liberty ” is a similar word; a man may be at liberty to 
ambush his neighbours, or he may be at liberty to enjoy peace 
and quiet undisturbed. “ Individualism” is an even more 
indefinite word that seems as a rule to have no particular 
meaning attached to it. If it signifies anything it is that each 
man can express his individuality in any way he chooses, like 
Robinson Crusoe. If we adopted such a mode of life we should 
find it difficult to carry on government since most of us would, 
* were the rule, express our personality 
In business terms, 


does saw-mills 


if real “ individualism ° 
by refraining from paying rates and taxes. 
however, the principle of individualism may be taken to mean 
the freest possible play for private enterprise and competition, 
and it is a curious paradox that such “‘ individualism ”’ has, in 
its apotheosis, itself culminated in the creation of the trust 
and the ring. Complete individualism and Socialism, with 
its implied public ownership, are the two extremes, and some 
reconciliation between these must be the framework of civilisa- 


tion. To take either as an end in itself, leading to human 


happiness, is to ignore all experience. 
Man values his personal liberty of action, but at the same 


time he is necessarily gregarious, and his whole existence in 
the world has been regulated by a series of adjustments 
between individualism and organised control, made in an effort 
to secure the greatest liberty, using the word in its fullest 


sense, to the greatest number. It is therefore highly unfortu- 
nate that we should be handicapped in making these adjust- 
ments by being branded alternatively as reactionaries or 
Socialists. The average thinking man, if he were asked 
whether the State ought to build houses itself, would answer 
emphatically “ No,”’ since it is the general experience of man- 


more 
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AND SOCIALISM. 


kind that the best work is not done for a nebulous, impersonal 
concern like “the State”; if man were a nobler creature it 
might be otherwise. If, on the contrary, the normal thinking 
man were asked whether the State ought to intervene to 
prevent individuals making nuisances of themselves or exploiting 
their neighbours, he would equally emphatically reply “ Yes” 

but, again, if man were a nobler creature such restrictions 
would not be needed. The whole problem, therefore, is essenti- 
ally one of the psychology of man. The only arbiter to which 
we can turn for a sound opinion is history, and here we find 
that when individualism has been given free rein it has resulted 
in oppression, and, on the other hand, wherever Socialism has 
been logically attempted it has fallen a victim to sterility and 
corruption. The only real advance has been an improved 
public conscience and a realisation on the part of the individuai 
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that he owes a duty to the public 

We have already mentioned the definite attempt at “ socialis- 
tic’ legislation that has been made in recent years, and an 
impartial review of how the State housing scheme worked 
may help us to realise how other similar schemes are likely to 
work. The Government started by setting a high standard to 
which it promised to adhere, and we must place on the credit 
side the fact that the State did adhere to its standard for a 
sufficient length of time to enable almost every local authority 
in Great Britain to see for itself what that standard meant. 
This was no mean achievement and should not be ignored or 
minimised. Neither can it reasonably be denied that the 
standard of architectural design has, on the whole, been a high 
one. While there are districts where the houses are monotonous 
and built without vision, these are exceptions, and honest 
simplicity and good proportions are the rule; the schemes 
we have illustrated in this journal should be sufficient proof of 
this to those who have not seen for themselves any of the 
better work. Turning now to the debit side: we may con- 
fidently assert that Government control has proved cumbrous 
and extravagant, that niggling and irritating economies went 
hand-in-hand with wasteful expenditure. We are not blaming 
the Government for these unsatisfactory features of the housing 
scheme because we regard such evils as characteristics inherent 
in State control—the machine is too vast to be handled with the 
sympathy and common sense that are essential tosmooth running. 
But by far the most powerful indictment of Government control, 
and one that should appeal as a warning to Mr. Snowden and 
to Labour generally, is that, in the opinion of many people, 
the Government proved shifty; it did not keep up to the 
standard it had promised, and political expediency gradually 
caused a lowering of the standard. We will not enter into 
personalities but confine ourselves to using this as an illustra- 
tion that Government control would by no means necessarily 
mean the triumph of idealism, but more probably the victory 
of reaction and expediency. 

If this powerful argument is to be used by private enterprise 
generally, the latter must remedy its own abuses, and inspire 
confidence that it can and wil] set an ideal and stick to it. 
The National Federation of House Builders, in definitely declar- 
ing for a policy that recognises the responsibility of its members 
to the public, and in demanding an adequate standard of housing, 
is doing more to prevent experimental Socialism in State housing 
than could be effected by any quantity of figures, statistics, 
or by any array of purely commercial arguments which might 


be put forward. 
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NOTES. 


The JHE London County Council 
Embank- has reached an important 
ment decision in deciding to sanc- 
Scheme. tion the expenditure for the 
extension of the Westminster Embank- 
ment wall and gardens and the widening of 
Grosvenor-road and Horseferry-road, as a 
first step towards carrying out a more com- 
plete scheme for improving the Thames 
from Blackfriars Bridge to Chelsea. It is not 
yet settled when effect will be given to the 
proposed improvements, as Parliamentary 
sanction has yet to be obtained, but this 
should not be withheld, as in the light of 
the great improvement which would be 
attained the cost is inconsiderable. But 
while welcoming the decision of the County 
Council in regard to this improvement, it 
must also be pointed out that no scheme 
that deals only with one side of the river, 
and which leaves unconsidered the great 
eyesore that presents itself on looking 
across the river from near the Tate Gallery, 
can be considered as adequate to the needs 
of the time, when the amenities of London 
are so much under discussion. To look 
from the Tate Gallery is to survey a scene 
of almost entire desolation, disfiguring 
advertisements and unsightly buildings 
stretching on either hand and occupying 
almost the whole prospect. It is astonish- 
ing that such a state of things should have 
been allowed to grow up, and that more 
objections are not raised against its being 
continued. 





The National Tue policy of the Federation, 
F on 28 outlined at the Hotel Cecil 
of House on March 21, augurs well for 

Builders. the future, and we have every 
confidence that the Federation, under the 
able presidency of Mr. H. R. Selley, will 
rise to the occasion that must soon present 
itself. An active Federation of this kind 
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has been badly needed in the past ; it will 
enable the house builder to work to a 
definite policy and to inspire public con- 
fidence. The unanimous adoption of a 
resolution to the effect that, in cases of 
subsidy, “ all plans (are) to be approved 
by local authorities, lay-out to be on town- 
planning lines not exceeding 20 houses to 
the acre,” should silence those who con- 
tend that the house builder is a man who 
cannot be trusted to realise his duties to 
the public or the responsibility that 
devolves upon him. No one can travel 
about the country without being struck 
by the improvement in the small house 
that is now being built, and there is every 
probability that the improvement will be 
a permanent one. With an enlightened 
and progressive Federation behind him to 
look after his interests and, at the same 
time, to act as a stimulus to what is best 
in his work, the house builder should 
quickly gain the confidence of the public. 
We also hope that the Federation and the 
Royal Institute of British Architects will 
work closely together to the end that each 
may contribute to the advancement of 
housing. We are convinced that sound 
finance and a set ideal are as necessary to 
a true perspective in this work as are two 
eyes to our own vision. If private enter- 
prise shows a determination to set a high 
standard we must be pessimistic indeed if 
we imagine that the public will not very 
quickly learn to appreciate it, and it 
follows that the most powerful argument 
that can be advanced by the enthusiast for 
State housing vanishes at the same time. 





THE announcement that the 
The Archi- first exhibition of the Archi- 


tecture - » CO : 2 
Club tecture Club has been so 
Exhibition. great a success that it has 


been found desirable to keep 
it open for another fortnight will be a 
welcome surprise to those who doubt 
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whether the public can be interested in 
exhibitions of architectural drawings o1 
photographs. That there is reason for 
doubt is afforded by the annual exhibition 
at Burlington House, the architectura 
room of which does not seem to stimulat« 
much general interest, while the recent 
exhibitions of architectural photographs at 
the R.I.B.A. Galleries were not well 
attended. While we welcome the fac’ 
that the present exhibition is to remait 
open for another fortnight, we wonde 
whether after all there is something besid: 
the photographs which the public go to 
see? In any event, we hope the nex 
R.I.B.A. exhibition will be held at on 
of the noble houses in the West End. 





THE onlooker who is su 
“As Others posed to see most of the 
See Us.’’ came was much in evidence: 
at the A.A. 
Monday, when, chaperoned bv M 
Maurice Webb, he expressed some very 
shrewd opinions on architecture and 
made many a tilt at those who practise 
that art. Several of the “ shortcomings ” 
of the profession from the point of view 
of those outside are admitted, but what 
profession is, or ever can, be ideal 
the opinion of those who are not alto 
gether disinterested ? A profession whose 
house is in perfect order is liable to b 
out of the minds of the public, and do 
we not want architecture talked about ? 
However, the points raised by Mr. Webb 
in such a happy way, many of them 
of vital importance for the well-being 
of the profession, deserve serious con 


meeting on 








sideration. 
Pabli THE influence exercised by 
vrtments?Ublic Departments, throug! 
Departments! WC Vepartments, throug! 
and their contracts and other- 


we eg wise, on the standard of 
rt. 0-8 i . ; 
British industrial art is ne 


doubt considerable, and it is therefor 





Ware-street Improvement Scheme : Mode! of Three-Story Cottages. 


Mr. Top’ am Forrest, F.R.I.B.A., Architect to the L.C.C. 


(See p. 521.) 
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suitable that a body like the British 
Institute of Industrial Art should have 
something to say on the matter. We 
have, therefore, read with interest the 
Report of the Institute on this subject, 
its inquiry having resulted from a 
conference held earlier in the year 192] 
between representatives of the Institute 
and members of the Industrial Art 
Committee of the Federation of British 
Industries as to the best methods of 
raising and maintaining the standard of 
design and workmanship in British 
Industries. The Institute sets a very 
good example at the outset by presenting 
its report printed in a very suitable and 
becoming manner, thus demonstrating the 
better standard of design in printing 
which it seeks to extend to industry 
yenerally. The “ marriage of art and 
mass production ’’ is not, in the views of 
some of us, of easy achievement, but this 
is no reason why the Institute should 
not place its machinery at the disposal 
of Departments in an advisory capacity. 
The security, however, of any genuine 
raising of the standard of British indus- 
trial art lies in our greater care for beauty, 
in a love genuine enough to seek it for 
itself. We give to the framers of this 
report the credit of such an aim, which 
is, seen rightly, the only one powerful 
enough to effect what they desire. Any 
lower purpose, such as that of making 
use of art—of exploiting it for industrial 
purposes, even though it were possible, 
which it is not—must necessarily fail. 
But better beliefs are shaping themselves, 
and we may feel justified in the light of 
this in believing that the Institute may 
bring some leaven to the average of 
British industrial production. 





We give on p. 529 abstracts 

Artificial of papers read by Messrs. 
Lighting. Prancis Hooper, F.R.1.B.A., 
and J. W. Beauchamp, M.I.E.E., on co 
operation between the architect and the 
electrical engineer, in which emphasis is 
given to the increasing need for such co- 
operation—a need of co-operation, not 
only between architects and electrical 
engineers, but between all those con- 
cerned in the erection of large buildings 
in which specialised and artistic training 
are necessary. Mr. Hooper specially dealt 
with the subject of electric lighting and 
indicated some of the many possibilities 
connected with the use of electricity as 
a lighting agency, a subject which, we 
think, should receive more attention: 
* Rarely were objects lighted with studied 
consideration of the best point of view 
and background. That comment applies 
equally to most of the costly memorials 
erected since the war, whether they be in 
the open or under cover ; hence, after dark, 
they are lost sight of and their purpose 
nullified. Public and private gardens, 
too, might be turned to good account by 
artificia! lighting and enjoyed by the 
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Sketch in Bruges during visit of the Birmingham A.A. 
sy Mr. G. 8S, Nicow 


many workers, whose leisure during day- 
light is but too limited.” 
points which might very 


These ar 
properly he 
considered by public authorities. 

THE recent remarks of the Rt. 

Colour in Hon. J.R. Clynes on this sub 
Our Streets. ject remind us that the desires 
ventilated for 
more colour to brighten our streets must 


now being 


be considered in relation to conditions 
of climate and of smoke contamination, 
which is a great deterrent to much being 
done until better conditions prevail. 
Our wishes in this direction must be 
governed by these conditions—those in 
which we have to live so far as our great 
cities are concerned. It cannot be said 
that recent attempts to decorate business 
premises have been wholly satisfying 
and they already present a rather faded 
result. If colour is to be made more of, 
a certain measure of restraint is desirable. 
We recall a house in a suburban street 
of great length and dulness, which has 
been limewashed over the stock bricks 
which is most agreeable in effect, and 
affords a pleasing contrast to the red 
and yellow brickwork of houses of the 


(See p. 518.) 
worst design. Improvement by such 


means is altogether to be desired, but 
we are a little afraid of the possible 
results of an indiscriminate expansion of 
colour treatment unless in very capable 


hands. We have recent instances, such 
as South Kensington District Station, 
which was repainted last year with 


evident intention to procure a more 
cheerful effect, and the result is certainly 
an improvement. It is possible that the 
present desire for more colour is less for 
its own sake than to provide an alterna- 
tive of more interest to the endlessly dull 
or badly designed houses of which our 
streets afford so many instances. Our 
colour sense as a nation is not very 
remarkable, and unless very carefully 
directed we may only be travelling from 
one eyesore to another. Attempts which 
have been made from time to time 
through the use of glazed tiles and bricks 
have not been very successful, and the 
climate stands above all our efforts. On 
the whole, we should lay the foundations 
of an attractive street on the qualities of 
its architecture, and added colour should 
not “be too great a departure from 


tradition. » 
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GENERAL NEWS. 


Professional Announcements. 


Mr. E. T. Watkin, Lic.R.LB.A., MLS.A., has 
been joined in practice by Mr. F. Morrall 
Maddox, A.R.LB.A., MS.A. The title of the 
firm is Watkin & Maddox, architects, surveyors 
and valuers, Swan Chambers, Burslem. 

Mr. Cecil Eprile, /.R.L.B.A., has removed his 
offices to 74, Eccleston-square, Westminster, 
S.W.1. Telephone: Victoria 9589. 

Mr. J. D. Kendall, lately mony - Architect 
to the Taunton Corporation, and formerly of 
the Superintending Architect’s Department of 
the London County Council, has commenced 
practice in partnership with Mr. H. D. North, 
consulting engineer, at 58, Hammet-street, 
Taunton, under the style of Kendall & North, 
architects, surveyors and a. ay 
and is prepared to receive t catalogues, &. 

Mr. Basil Oliver, F.R.1.B.A., has removed his 
office from 7, Southampton-street, W.C.1, to 
148, Kensington High-street, W.8. (Telephone : 
Park 5943). 


The Royal Society of Edinburgh. 


Mr. W. Hanneford-Smith, a director of 
Messrs. B. T. Batsford, Ltd., the architectural 
publishers, was recently elected a Fellow of 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 


Obituary. 

The death occurred on March 24, at a nursing 
home, Barnet, after a short illness, of Mr. George 
Waymouth, F.R.LB.A., of 32, Theobalds-road, 
and late of Finchley, at the age of 75. 


Killymoon Castle. 


Killymoon Castle, about two miles from 
Cookstown, Tyrone, which was built about a 
century ago from designs by Nash, at a reputed 
cost of £80,000, was sold on Monday to a farmer 


for £100. 
The Architectural Associaticn of Ireland. 


The Architectural Association of Ireland has 
just issued a useful little book (Dublin: price 
1s.) containing information as to the constitution, 
by-laws, syllabus of meetings, library catalogues, 
&c., in which the annual report for the session 
1921-22 gives proof of a very satisfactory year’s 
work, with an increase in membership. The 
book also contains the inaugural addresses by 
the past President, Mr. J. J. Robinson, and the 
President for the current season, Mr. T. F. 
Strahan. In addition to this matter several 
prizes are, offered for competition open to 
members of the Association. 
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Chiswick Civie Association. 


At the annual general meeting of the Chiswick 
Civic Association, held at Linden House, High- 
road, on Tuesday last, the following officers 
were elected to serve for the ensuing year: 
Major ©. S. Goldman, President ; Mr. Warwick 
Draper, Vice-President; Mr. H. Shepherd, 
F.R.L.B.A., Chairman ; Messrs. F. Bird and E. H. 
Jones, ViceChairmen; Major Crouch, Trea- 
surer; and Mr. A. ©. Roberts was re-elected 
Secretary. 


The Society of Architects’ Scholarships to America. 


The Society of Architects has instituted a 
Scholarship of the value of three hundred pounds 
(£300) to be offered annually for three years in 
succession and afterwards at such periods as may 
be decided upon, for the encouragement of travel 
for the purpose of studying modern architecture 
abroad. The holder of the first (1923) Scholar- 
ship will be required to visit America for a period 
of not less than six months or more than twelve 
months in order to prepare, and afterwards to 
submit to the Society a report bearing upon 
some aspect ot the development of modern 
architecture, such as will form a valuable addi- 
tion to the information and original thought at 
present available on the subject. Candidates 
must be British subjects under the age of forty 
years; and the Scholarship will be awarded by 
the Society on the recommendation of a Jury of 
well-known British architects, who will have the 
advice of a prominent American architect. One 
essential qualification will be the production by 
the candidate of evidence of a very high standard 
of architectural attainment. There is no 
entrance fee, and potential candidates may 
register their names at once with The Society of 
Architects, 28, Bedford-square, London, W.C. 1, 
for particulars of the conditions and entry form 
when issued. 


R.LB.A. Prizes and Studentships, 1923. 


The prizes and studentships pamphlet of the 
R.1.B.A. has just been published and is on sale 
at the Royal Institute, 9, Conduit-street, W.1, 
price one shilling, exclusive of postage. Prizes 
totalling in value nearly £2,000 are offered for 
the current year. The pamphlet contains 

rticulars of the R.1.B.A. Essay Prize; the 
Soane Medallion; the Pugin Studentship, the 
Owen Jones Studentship, the R.1.B.A. (Henry 
Jarvis) Studentship, at the British School at 
Rome, the R.1.B.A. (Henry Jarvis) Studentship 
at the Architectural Association, the R.1LB.A. 
(Henry Jarvis) Ex-Service Studentships at the 
Recognised Schools, the Grissell Gold Medal, 
the Arthur Cates Prize, the R.1.B.A. (Archibald 
Dawnay) Scholarship, the Ashpitel Prize, and 
the R.IL.B.A. Silver Medal for Recognised 
Schools. 
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COMPETITION NEWS. 


‘* THE BUILDER ” COST OF BUILDING 
COMPETITION, No. II. 
Some notes on Part II of The Builder Cost « 
Building Competition (open to builders) ar 


given on p. ‘536. 
Singapore. 
For THE CRowN AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES. 
Designs for new college at Singapore. (Sec 
advertisement this week.) 


International Labour Office, Geneva. 

The conditions of this competition are give: 
on p. 515. 

Troon. 

The Troon War Memorial Committee has 
agreed that the Troon war memorial competi 
tion should proceed in accordance with Regu 
lations A to F of the R.LB.A. 


New Masonic Buildings, Swansea. 


The President of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects has nominated Mr. Arthur 
Keen, F.R.I.B.A., as Assessor in this com 
petition. 


National War Memorial, Melbourne. 

We understand that it is proposed to erect 
a National War Memorial at Melbourne at a cost 
of £250,000, and that a competition for suitabk 
designs will be open to Australians, not neces 
sarily residing in Australia, and British subjects 
resident in the Commonwealth. The competi 
tion will be in two stages, preliminary and final, 
and designs will be received in the first stage by 
the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor of Melbourne, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, Town 
Hall, Melbourne, Australia, on and before 
June 30, 1923. Conditions may be obtained 
from the Agent-General in London, Victoria 
7% Melbourne-place, Strand, on payment 
of £2 2s. 

Tunbridge Wells. 

For tat Town CounciL.—Designs for a 
pavilion. Sending-in day, July 3. The con- 
ditions can be perused at The Builder Office. 


Other Competitions. 
Other cempetitions still open include the 
following (the dates given are, first the sending- 
in date, and second the issue of The Builder in 


which full particulars were given) :—Dewsbury 
War Memorial (March 31, Dec. 1). Polytechnic 
Institute, Reval (April 15, Feb. 16). Shops at 


Prestwich (March 9). Haifa Business Centre 
(May 15, March 9). Bournemouth ; Pavilion 
(May 12). Cork Municipal Buildings” (June |, 
March 16). - 
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Design fer a Block of Offices. By Mr. J. H. GreEnwoop, Architectural Association Design Club. (See 
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NEW HEADQUARTERS FOR THE BUREAU 
INTERNATIONAL DU TRAVAIL (INTER- 
NATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE), GENEVA. 


Tes International Labour Office of the 
League of Nations recently organised a com- 
petition—open to all Swiss architects and to 
foreigners who had been in practice for ten years 
or upwards in Switzerland—for their proposed 
new offices. 


The conditions of competition are well drawn 
and are of interest as being probably the first 
promoted by a “ Labour” organisation. 

The assessors or jury are composed of the 
Chairman and Deputy Director of the Inter- 
national Labour Office and representatives of the 
principal architectural and engineering societies 
of Great Britain, France, Italy and Switzerland. 

The “sum of 20,000 frs. (Swiss)\—-£800—is 
placed at the disposal of the jury, to be divided 
at its discretion between the most meritorious 
designs ; the number of awards cannot, however, 
exceed five.” It is also provided in the con- 
ditions that no competitor shall be eligible for 
more than one prize and that, in the event of 
the author of the design placed first “ and 
recommended by the jury for execution,” not 
being entrusted with the work, he will receive 
a further “ prime ™ of 2,000 frs.——£80. 


The general conditions state that the existing 
buildings may, at the discretion of competitors, 
be retained as part of the new building or pulled 
down. All existing trees are to be (as far as 
possible) retained, and a special note refers to 
the Library ( Bibliotheque) as being a feature of 
great importance; this may be planned as a 
separate block connected to the main building 
or may form part of it. 

The cost of construction is not to exceed 
2,500,000 (Swiss) francs (£100,000), and is to be 
calculated at the rate of 50 fr. per cubic metre. 
This is to include fittings, such as heating, hot 
water and electric installations, and lifts, &c. 
Competitors are warned that any designs which 
exceed the total cost allowed will not be con- 
sidered, and are required to indicate materials 
proposed for the construction. 

It may be of some interest as an indication of 
the character of the International Labour 
Bureau to give the detailed list of accommoda- 
tion required of which the following is a trans- 
Jation. 


Basement. 


The Basement will be entirely occupied by 
stores and must be well lighted and free from 
damp. Accommodation must be planned for 
the apparatus required for central heating and 
the general services of the building. Access for 
the staff from the exterior should be easy and 
direct, and stores must be readily accessible 
from the Distributing and Printing Departments. 


Ground Floor. 
(A) Entrance HAL. 

This should be spacious, serving as a general 
waiting room (salle des pas perdus), with two 
smaller rooms (12 to 15 square metres super. 
each); a small room for the concierge and 
another for chauffeurs are to be provided near 
the entrance. Staircases and lifts. 


B.-—-Council. 


1. Council Chamber: A large room, wel! 
lighted and ventilated, with good acoustic 
properties, of sufficient dimensions to accommo- 
date 35 persons seated at the Council table and 
an equal number of councillors or assisvants 
seated behind them; 18 secretaries or steno- 
graphers will be accommodated, two seated at 
each small table or desk. 

The Chamber should be sufficiently lofty to 
rovide for a public gallery, directly accessible 
rom the first floor, with space for 30 to 40 
persons. 





2. Prestpent’s Orrice (Bureau du Président 
du Conseil}—30 metres super,. commu 
nicating with No. 3 

3. The SrTexNoGRAPAER’S 

which communicates with Nos. 


Room--—35 metres, 
1 and 4. 
4. SECRETARIES-20 metres. 
5. Cloak Rooms and Lavatories. 
Three Committee Rooms to accommodate 
30 persons. These rooms need not (neces- 
sarily) be grouped together. 


C. - Administrative Section (Services). 
Communi 


cates 
Rooms. Metres. with Nos. 
LEGISTRY : 
7 Post and Register 
ing Room I 1O 8 .. 8& 9 
8 Chief Clerk F | Is 7& Ww 
+) Typists 2 i ea Is ao 7 
10 Dispatch Room bn 35 to 40. s 
11 Telegraph Office .. | .. Is 
DISTRIBUTION “ 
12 Staff Clerks l 1) 13 & 14 
13 Chief Clerk ; l is ..12&15 
14 Packing Room... _| 30°C; 2 
15 Typists : l a «3 3 
PRINTING DEPARTMENT : 
16 Chief Clerk are is F 
17 Staff (Four) 6. a, reas 
18 Auxiliary Staff .. 1 .. 18 
ADMINISTRATIVE DEPARTMENT: 
19 Chief Clerk coon ee ae 
20 Stores and Branch 2 .. a se 19 
21 Administrative 
Branch .. are) Tee 18 
PRESS : 
22 Chief Clerk ee oe 18 ..23 & 24 
23 Assistants .. oo. 8 48 aoe 22 
24 Typists .. , arr 
25 Financial Super- 
visor = — 3 20 
Frixaxce DEPARTMENT: 
26 Chief Clerk a a 18 29 
27 Staff and Cashier... 1 .. 35 26 
PERSONNEL : 
28 Chief Clerk ee wate 8... 29 
29 Assistants .. ee ee . 30 
30 Typists.. soc 8 is . 2 
First Floor. 
MANAGE MENT: 
31 Director .. ag TS ee 33 
32 Assistant Director | .. eh 


Drrector’s STAFF: 


33 Secretary l 24 ..31 & 33 
34 Assistant Sec retary l . Oe 33 
35 Drafting Clerks 5 18 
36 Registry and Filing 1 .. 
AssISTANT DirrecTor’s SECRETARIAT : 
37 Private Secretary.. | 25 ..32 & 38 
38 Confidential Short- 

hand Typistsa .. 1 .. 18 .. 3 
LeGaL DEPARTMENT : 
39 Chief Clerk Ase Roe = eee 
40 Assistants .. l gales 
DrpLoMaTic DEPARTMENT : 
41 Chief Clerk roe ee 
42 Secretaries ae Gee Ba: 
43 General Supervisor | 23.5 54 
44 Chief Clerks of Sec- 

tions re as ae is 
45 Drafting Clerks .. 22 .. is 


46 Typists eo oa 


Second and Third Floors. 
Communi- 
cates 
Rooms. Metres. with Nos, 


Bwoumes DEPARTMENT : 
7 Chief Clerk Se ke ot a? her ee 


48 Secretaries ees . iar 47 
49 Chief Clerks of Seo- 

tions “4 << oe al ig@.- 
5° Drafting Staff, &c. 26... WW .. — 


5l Archives he a we -- 


52 Typiste .. <<. oo .. = 
“* Recations ” DEPARTMENT : 

53 Chief Clerk a ion al . ae 
a4 Secretary ae SS» ee 53 
55 Chief Clerks of Sec- 

tions 4Cti«wt cj ese. Hee rea er 
56 Drafting Staff .. 37... %W.. — 
57 Archives .. ee A sO = 


DUPLICATING AND COPYING Rasemeant : 


58 Chief Clerks (Super- 


visors) l is 
OY Assistants .. 2 SB: as - 
60 Staff 14. 40. .. - 
61 Cloak Rooms, with 

lockers for 100... — .. rigs -- 
62 Central Telephone 

Exchange ice 18 - 


The offices indicated on the second ond third 
floors will be arranged following the necessities 
of the general plan, but all the special dupli- 
cating and copying offices will be installed on 
the third floor. The rooms for this Depart- 
ment must be specially well lighted and venti- 
lated. 

W.c.’s and washing basins in sufficient 
numbers and completely separated for the two 
sexes should be provided on each floor. Service 
staircases and service lifts will facilitate inter- 
communication between the various. floors. 

A certain number of ordinary offices (twenty 
to thirty in all) should be provided on the 
different floors as a reserve for future require- 
ments in addition to those specified above. 


Attie Floor. 

A large Hall, to be used for meetings of the 
Staff, and which could also be used as a 
Dining Hall. This room, which can be 
partly in the roof, should be treated as 
simply as possible, and should be able to 
accommodate 400 to 450 persons. 

64. Two “Rest Rooms” (salles de conversation) 
to accommodate 50 to 60 persons. 
65. A Kitchen, with necessary offices. 
66. A Sick Room 
Library. 
The Library Block will include :-— 
1. Store 300,000 volumes and 


pam phlets. 

2. Store room for newspapers and periodicals. 
3. (a) Office for the Chief Librarian, approxi- 
mately 18 metres super. 

(b) Two offices for the staff, approximately 
40 metres super. 
(c) Two offices for research work. 

4. Two reading rooms each having a super. 
area of about 100 square metres. 

The book stores will be divided between the 

various floors. 

The store for newspapers and periodicals will 

laced in the basement. 

he reading rooms may be surrounded by 
wings, galleries, &c., forming a part of the book 
store. These rooms will be situated on the first 
floor or communicating. Special attention 
should be given to providing easy access for the 
staff of the Enquiries and “ Relations ” Depart- 
ments. 

The conditions include several excellent 
reproductions of photographic views of the site 
from various points, and impress one as being 
of a satisfactory and complete character. 

We hope that the report of the representative 
of the R.LB.A. on the jury, Mr. E. P. Warren, 
F.R.1L.B.A., may be published in due course, as 
it would no doubt be of great value to municipal 
and other authorities in drawing up conditions 
for important public competitions in this 
country. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Housing Subsidy. 

Sie,—-The proposed subsidy of £12 per annum 
on working-class houses of about £400 ‘value 
may or may not be a good thing. It may, for 
instance, produce the houses required, and it 
may favour that sturdy i C which is, 
or was, one of the many good points in the 
character of the English workman. On the 
other hand, it may not do anything of the kind. 

Now, a curious problem in economics is about 
to be presented to, say, & bricklayer’s labourer 
with an inquiring mind and a pressing need for 
houseroom. He is finding it necessary to 
threaten to strike in order that his wages may 
not be reduced by about seven shillings a week. 
At the same time a benevolent Government 
offers to pay part of the rent of the new house 
which he may, or may not, get, up to about five 
shillings a week. 

It appears, then, that were his wages left as 
they are—and they are low enough in the 
opinion of many—he would be slightly better 
off in his new cottage without the proposed 
subsidy at all than he would be if both the 
Government and the master builders’ proposals 
are carried through. 

As it would appear to be the great middle 
class which will bear the most of the burden 
of either new taxation for the subsidy or 
continued high cost of building if wages remain 
as at present, one is driven to the conclusion that 
it is a very queer state of things. 

One hopes that the politicians and the 
economists may be able to get us out of the 
housing mess, for it needs the wit of a Gilbert 
to show us any humour in the situation. 


London. Arraur WELFORD. 





Arab Constructional Art. 

Sir,-Reading the report of Mr. H. 8. Good- 
hart-Rendel’s lecture at the R.1.B.A., published 
in your columns, I find that he reiterates the old 
accusation against the substantial character of 
Moorish and Arabic architecture, and quotes the 
Alhambra as possessing “ only two of the three 
qualifications for well building--commodity, 
firmness and delight "—implying that it lacks 
firmness since he admits that it has “ commodity 
and delight.” Having spent several months in 
the Alhambra I can assure you that the building, 
which is a fortress as well as a palace, is of sound 
construction, with principal walls of Kop fey 
strength; their “immense thickness,” indeed, 
is mentioned in Baedeker’s “Spain and Por- 
tugal.” Even the subordinate walls of small 
chambers average about one metre in thickness. 

At another point the lecturer declared of art 
that “it could, as with the Arabs, confine its 
attention to the arrangements and decorations 
and leave the framework to look after itself.” 
Actually, Arab decoration, by its corbels, 
stalactites, joggled voussoirs and other details 
of vaulted construction, often expresses with the 
greatest emphasis the interest of the craftsman 
in the structural side of design. Oriental domes 
are praised by Sir Christopher Wren as examples 
of stability embodying true “ geometrical” 
principle ; minarets are almost invariably solid 
to the height of the mosque roof, and Arab art is 
very far from being the flimsy thing it is some- 
times represented. Arab art does not ha 
to suit our local traditions or climate, but that 
should not blind us to its essentially construc- 
tional quality ; its decoration is desi to suit 
the constructive principle of the continuous shell 
rather than that of the skeleton, and possibly 
the misapprehension as to its lack of stability 
has arisen through the critics approaching it 
with the spe pes the skeleton of pillars, 
buttresses ribs is the oj one. 

This is, of course, ae nme to Mr. 
Goodhart-Rendel’s point that architecture is 


eee more than civil engineering, and is 
entirely in agreement with his pronouncement 
that “ what made bad architecture was decora- 
tion and construction visibly in conflict with one 
another.” 

Fetcham, Surrey. 


miiaAM Harvey. 


“ Cost of Building ’’ Competition. 

Sir,—May I venture the following criticisms 
upon the winning designs ? 

No. 1, Crass B. 

(A) The kitchen faces due south and further- 
more is entered from the hall by passing through 
the scullery. When vegetables are being 
strained off in the sink, or if the copper is in use, 
the smell will pass through the whole house. 

(B) Your article of criticism only found fault 
with this design because of the 9 in. projection 
of fireplace in the large sitting-room. As this 
projection will be 14 in., and not 9 in., the objec- 
tion is stronger. 

(C) The bathroom window is in an unfortunate 
position for anyone taking a bath—either as 
regards draught or vision from outside. The 
window, by the way, is not shown on the plans. 

(D) I suggest, Sir, that perspectives should 
be made to show soil-pipes and such other 
unsightly things. 

No. 1, Crass A. 

The winning design is merely one of the 
housing types slightly modified and seems to 
contain most of its original defects with a few 
additional ones. 

(A) Whilst waiting at the front door, visitors 
would have a fair opportunity of observing and 
hearing much that might be going on inside the 
house—thanks to the two windows placed so 
conveniently for such purpose. 

(B) The small sitting-room ceiling and floor 
over is supported on an oak beam built directly 
into the chimney stack, and the 4 in. by 2 in. 
floor joists over, having a span of some 6 ft., are 
hardly likely to produce a stiff floor or uncracked 
ceiling and if made deeper will make the height 
of the sitting-room less than 8 ft. 

(C) The scullery again leads direct out of the 
hall. When in the scullery one would observe 
the copper placed between the food cupboard 
and the living kitchen door. It would be diffi- 
cult to find a more unsatisfactory position. 

(D) The bathroom is placed at extreme 
distance from the other plumbing—hot water, 
or drains to the house. The bathroom partition 
is placed over the front edge of No. 4 tread in the 
staircase ; the headroom under would be 5 ft. 4in. 

(E) I venture to suggest from a fairly wide 
experience of hollow walling that the damp- 
course placed as shown in the half-inch detail 
would produce a damp wall. 

(F) I should be curious to know how the 
chimney stack to bedroom No. 3 is carried, so as 
to come central to the ridge above. 

I should like to add that I did not see the 
exhibition of drawings, nor was T a competitor. 

R. G. Murr. 

London. 





Str,—Many criticisms might be placed on the 
successful design in the above Type ‘ B” class ; 
time only allows of one. The wide frontage 
would make the cost of both land and road 
extremely high. 

W. J. H. Leverton. 





The Wren Bicentenary. 


Srr,—Most of your readers have done homage 
in spirit, if not in actual deed, at the shrines of 
Sir Christopher Wren. They, too, have rightly 
valued the eulogies written or spoken in eloquent 
tribute to his life, works and character. Semper 
honos, nomenque tuum, laudesque manebunt. 

A controversy, more or less academical, might 
very easily rage on what has lately been termed 
5 ish,” and ascribed to that master mind 
through promoting and developing the rebirth 
of Roman architecture. There are students and 
historians who, no doubt, would seriously differ 
on the claims advanced, not in respect to the 
conception and excellence of these creations, 
but they do not express the distinctive 
qualities of our ancient national science and art 


[Marcu 30, 1923. 


of building. Pertinent questions could be asked 
and examples given on the vast influence of the 
various Gothic styles, their able architects and 
craftsmen—-a progress covering nearly five 
centuries——long before it suffered a gradual de- 
basement by an admixture of Italian forms and 
ornaments. And, lest we forget, the nineteenth 
century rejoiced in the possession of three re- 
markable and eminent men, named Pugin, the 
revivalists of all that is good and great in Gothic 
periods and designs. 

So far, there does not appear to have been 
enough brought out at this festival of Wren’s 
handling of domestic structures. Many of such 
specimens, or of his talented pupils’, exist in our 
old shire and county towns. These continue to 
afford admiration and interest to their citizens 
and visitors. Not every one loves Wren’s 
Renaissance treatment of monumental or 
ecclesiastical fabrics, beautiful though they be, 
but few people, probably, have feelings other 
than sincere regard and high praise for his fine 
planning with dignified house building. 


H. Howarp. 
Littlehampton. 


Ryde Pavilion Competition. 


Siz,—A local report as to the above compe- 
tition in a recent issue is sent to me. Directly 
I heard of the proposed competition for designs 
I pointed out to the Ryde Council that the con- 
ditions were contrary to the rules of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, who, therefore, 
had banned the competition as far as their 
members were concerned. The Town Clerk 
replied as follows : 





Town Hall, 
Ryde, Isle of Wight. 


Proposep PAvyILion. 


Dear Srr,—I thank you for your letter 
of yesterday's date with reference to the 
above. 

My Council are fully aware of the position, 
and the fact that more than ninety copies 
of the particulars have been applied for 
has convinced them that the competition is 
not likely to be the farce you so kindly 
prophesy. 

I am, 
Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) Tuomas J. Fawpry, 
Town Clerk. 


As the remuneration offered was, as I pointed 
out, only 3} per cent. on lowest proposed cost, 
instead of the usual 6 per cent., and in fact was 
much lower than any “ good clerk of works or 
architect's assistant” would accept to-day, 
I said, “ this reduces the proposed competition 
to a farce.” 

That the Council received ninety applications 
for particulars simply showed that the conditions 
were not known. When they were seen the 
result was that only thirteen designs were sent in, 
and it now appears that the two placed first 
arewithdrawn! The thing, in fact, is the farce 
I predicted. 

May one hope that this result will teach Town 
Councils and Town Clerks that they cannot 
ignore such a body as the Royal Institute. 

“ F.R.LBA.” 

Croydon. 


—-— —-© ~=G ¢- 


Wylam War Memorial. 


The unveiling of Wylam War Memorial was 
carried out on Saturday last. The memorial 
consists of a Gothic cross, 24 ft. high, of Windy 
Nook stone. The column rests on steps of 
Heworth stone, the whole being encircled by 
hard York On three sides of the base 
are bronze , the centre being the dedicatory 
panel, while on the side panels are inscribed 
the names of the 42 men from the district who 
gave their lives in the war. Mr. Robert Beall 
was the sculptor and Messrs. W. Dixon & Sons 
the architects, 
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Mr. Srantey Hamp, F.R.I.B.A. (President), 
occupied the chair at a meeting of the Architece 
tural Association held on Monday. 

New Members. 

Messrs. A. J. Hobbs, H. Osborn, and H. 
Martin were unanimously elected new members. 

THE PRESIDENT announced that the Council 
had unanimously elected Mr. Tan McAlister 
(Secretary of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects) as Honorary Member. 


“AS OTHERS SEE US.” 
Mr. Maurice E. Wess, F.R.I.B.A., then 
read a paper entitled “ As Others See Us.” 


After explaining the difficulty of an architect 
writing a paper on such a subject, he said he 
had written for views from people outside the 
profession who knew him sufficiently well to 
give their views fearlessly. He expressed the 
hope that, if the views given were not in accord- 
ance with the accepted theories of architecture, 
they would understand that the opinions 
expressed in the letters were those of his corres- 
pondents. The people he wrote to were fairly 
representative of the population, and included 
the wife of an architect, a Member of Parliament, 
a civil engineer, a sculptor, a contractor, an 
architectural student, a cook, a painter, a 
furniture dealer, an art critic, a Housing Com- 
missioner, a quantity surveyor and a High 
Court judge. The following extracts are from 
the replies which (he alleged) he had re- 
ceived :— 

After expressing her gratification that the 
increase in fees to 6 per cent. had enabled them 
to run a motor bicycle, qualified by a reference 
to the hard work entailed by the profession of 
architecture, the architect’s wife detailed some 
of the shortcomings of her home—designed by 
her husband! In her mind there was a very 
distinct difference between domestic and public 
architecture. She liked domestic work best, 
because George met such nice people, and 
when he took her with him generally bought 
her a new dress ; public work, on the other hand, 
was very trying, for public bodies mostly held 
their committee meetings in the evening so 
that her husband seldom came home to dinner 
at all when engaged on public work ! 

The Member of Parliament, after expressing 
his indignation at the damage caused to buildings 
by the smoke nuisance, dwelt on the registration 
question. “ Asan old House of Commons man,’ 
he urged architects to have nothing to do with 
the Registration Bill in its present form, for 
with different societies pulling in different 
directions, to say nothing of the disagreement 
among the members of the individual societies, 
and the almost unknown opinions of the non- 
attached architects, and the possible opposi- 
tion from engineers, surveyors, and other 

rofessional men, any such Bill was a forlorn 
08 He thought the futility of the Bill was 
probably known by the councils of the societies 
as well as by everyone else, and its presentation 
to Parliament was a sort of fly-trap in which 
to catch something. In conclusion, the Hon. 
Member said there were very few architects in 
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the Commons, but there were decorators, 
contractors, house-agents, Ac. (who he thought 
were in the same line of business, and all very 
smart men), and if there was any doubt as to 
how young architects should be brought up, 
he would be happy to give a few introductions. 
The letter from the civil engineer resolved itself 
into a tirade against the architect of his sister's 
new house for ‘‘ wastefulness ” and “ extrava- 
gance,” specially because he had specified hand- 
made bricks of a special size, when he could have 
got “ proper standardised machine-made bricks 
of a suitable colour and hard surface all in 
accordance with the R.1.B.A. Kalendar,” and 
}-in. joints, which meant a great waste of cement. 
These points he had, of course, taken up with 
the architect and had put right. Neither did 
he like fireplaces when gas and electricity were 
available, nor “ those nasty excrescences,” chim- 
ney-stacks, or the way in which the architect 
had hidden all the “ engineering side” of the 
construction; he thought all pipes and wires 
should be exposed to view; cold-water pipes, 
for instance, would make admirable picture- 


rails! He also thought no house should 
nowadays be designed without a wireless 
installation. 


The chief grievance of the sculptor was that 
architects did not put enough sculpture into 
their buildings, and that when they did the 
sculptures were generally placed high up on 
parapets or crowded into niches too small for 
the figures. He also thought architects were 
too scientific, and should throw away set-squares 
aad compasses and make models of everything 
instead of drawings. How an architect could 
design a cathedral in the morning and make a 
drain plan in the afternoon passed his com- 
prehension. 

After a long grumble about the form of 
contract, alterations as work proceeds, and 
inadequate specifications, the contractor made 
a suggestion that more time might be spent by 
students in visiting works during construction, 
and that a master builder should be attached to 
each architectura! school as a lecturer. 

The architectural student divided architects 
into two classes, namely, those who knew what 
‘ esquisse ’’ meant, and those who did not; the 
latter were generally over forty years of age, 
He looked on architecture as an art to be 
enjoyed like any other art, as part of life, and 
not as a matter of office routine and the other 
sordid details associated with a business, He 
thought practising architects made a mistake in 
expecting students straight from school to be 
as fully equipped to work in the “ governor's” 
own particular way as if they had spent their 
time in his office licking stamps and waiting for 
clients. Students were nowadays learning real 
architecture in the schools, and in exchange for 
a small salary and an insight into the business 
side of the affair were quite prepared to give in 
return the latest thing in the way of design and 
draughtsmanship. 

The cook, in the vernacular generally asso- 
ciated with that fraternity, expressed the diffi- 
culty she found in “ dragging her varicose veins ” 
between the larder, water-tap, dresser, and table 
in her ill-designed kitchen, and expressed a 
decided preference for the “ lovely little house 
with a kitchen no bigger than a man’s hand, 
where everything is ready to hand, as the saying 
goes.” 

The painter concentrated on two grievances : 
(1) that nine architects out of ten were devoid 
of colour sense, and in consequence had every- 
thing painted white, and (2) that where any 
decoration was used so much panelling was used 
that there was no space for pi or, alter- 
natively, if space were left, the light was 


generally wrong. 
The i dealer was emphatic in his 
opinion that in his trade there was no use for the 
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cated for me and my brother critics,” was the 
verdict of the art critic, and that, apparently, 
was the reason why architecture was so neglected 
in the Press. His letter also contained a 
counterblast to the furniture dealer, for he 
wrote: ‘‘ Why don’t architects try and design 
a little decent furniture, instead of leaving us 
to the tender mercies of Tottenham Court-road 1” 

The Housing Commissioner likened himself 
and his colleagues to the bottom of the Govern- 
ment Housing Scheme-—the part which fell out 
first! Ina serious vein he expressed the opinion 
that there was still a lot of work for architects in 
small house design, and he recommended them 
to devise a scheme, such as was in operation in 
America, of designing good houses at a moderate 

cost. 

The quantity surveyor’s remarks were con- 
fined to “Schedule A” and “Schedule B” ; 
the former was an appeal for accurate plans and 
details before he started to take off quantities, 
and the latter an appeal for accurate drawings. 

The judge had no better opinion of architects 
than a feeling of disgust, for they littered up his 
court with models and plans which no one 
understood ; that, he supposed, was why they 
were called experts. 

In order to dispel any wrong impression these 
letters might have created, Mr. Webb read 
a letter he said he had received from a friend who 
had called in an architect to complete a house 
he had started to build without an architect. The 
ability, foresight, and discretion of that architect, 
the ease with which he smoothed over difficulties, 
and, above all, the fact that the house was built 
for less than the local builders’ original price, 
showed that he was not only well worth his six 
per cent., but that he actually saved money for 
the client after reckoning his fee. 


Discussion. 

Mason Harry Barnes said two years ago 
architects did not occupy so good a position in 
the minds of Members of Parliament as painters 
and sculptors, but he thought that was changing ; 
in spite of its partial failure, the part architects 
had played in the housing schemes had had a 
great deal to do with improving the public view 
of them. He had been much struck by the 
letter of the architectural student, and thought 
that if the spirit expressed therein were carried 
from the schools into the profession the archi- 
tects of the future would carry everything in 
front of them. 

Mr. 0. F. A. Voysey said he could not over- 
emphasise the importance of the humanities. 
He was sure it was a knowledge of character, 
and not of styles, which would make archi- 
tecture great. 

Proresson GERALD Morera said in America 
the mural decorator was being used in a better 
way than in this country, for there he was given 
a proper chance. There he was given whole 
wall surfaces and ceilings, without mouldings, to 
decorate, and he had but little interference. 

Mr. H. M. Fiercuer, in expressing his belief 
that there was a growing public interest in 
architecture, said architects could not work in 
@ vacuum, and in order to have good architecture 
a nation must have a good architectural sense. 

Me. R. R. GoutpgN emphasised the import- 
ance of all artists i 
understanding mankind 
thought architects would give the painter and 
sculptor a better opportunity if they did not 
consciously study the claims of those arta, but 
returned more to the primitive ideas of build- 
ing, for sculpture and painting would then 
naturally take their place. 

Ma. A. Witerts, Mr. H. B. Cazswet, and 
the Prestpent also spoke, and a hearty vote 
of thanks was passed to the lecturer. 

In briefly ac the vote of thanks 
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ARCHITECTURAL MEETINGS. 


BIRMINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


Ix the course of a paper read before the 
Birmingham A.A. recently, describing the annual 
excursion to Bruges last year, Mr. Benjamin 
Walker, A.R.I.B.A., said the distance from 
Birmingham to Bruges was so small that it was 
easy to get there in twelve hours; measured in 
other ways, the distance must be reckoned not 
in hours but in centuries, for Birmingham was 
pre-eminently a town of to-day, whereas Bruges 
was essentially a town of the fifteenth century. 

To appreciate Bruges properly, its position 
on the map should be studied both from a 
political and a geographical point of view. Bruges 
was situated in a plain which formed a natural 
and easy highway between Germany and the 
Baltic on the north and France on the south. 
That the plain of Flanders was the meeting- 
place of the Romanised Celtic south and the 
Teutonic north-east, and had been a zone of 
strife through all the ages. Their situation 
being such, Bruges and the other towns of the 
district were not built round the Cathedral, 
as in the towns of the Paris basin, but round 
the Belfry, or Bef-froi, as it was called. Although 
sometimes containing bells, it was principally 
a watch-tower from which the whole of the plain 
could be surveyed and a first entry of invaders 
detected. Flanders might be overrun from the 
south, the north-east, and more rarely from 
the sea on the west from which direction came 
the north men in the ninth century. Bruges 
owed its origin to this invasion, having been 
chosen by Baldwin, Count of Flanders, as the 
site for his castle. Baldwin had been entrusted 
by Charles the Bold with the defence of that 
portion of his dominions, and built his castle 
on @ small tongue of land at the junction of 
the Roya and the Boterbeke. That was the 
nucleus of Bruges, and the site of the castle 
was now the Place du Bourg. Subsequently its 
position caused Bruges ta become the chief 
port of entry of the raw wool from Britain, 
which came by way of the Zwyer, a stream 
which at that time ran into the Rhine estuary. 
In the fourteenth century the population of 
Bruges was 250,000. That was the great period 


of her prosperity, for as early as 1410 the 
navigation of the Zwyer had become difficult, 
and by 1550 Bruges was altogether cut off from 
the sea. During the period of her prosperity, 
building activity was great, and many beautiful 
buildings, mainly of brick, testified to that. 
Near the Grand Place, from which it was reached 
by the short Rue de la Bride, was the smaller 
and much more interesting Place du Bourg. 
There, side by side, stood St. Basil's Chapel 
and the Chapel of the Holy Blood; the Hotel 
de Ville, dating from the last quarter of the feur- 
teenth century; the Municipal Record Office, 
a Renaissance building of 1540, or thereabouts ; 
and the Palais de Justice, built 1722-27. Oppo 
site, on the north side of the Place, was the 
Prévote, built in 1662. Leaving the Place du 
Bourg by the narrow Street of the Blind Donkey, 
and crossing the canal, one came to the Fish 
Market. Continuing by way of the Quai di 
Rosaire and the tree-shaded Dyver, one soon 
reached the Hotel Gruuthuuse, once the home 
of one of the merchant princes of Bruges, and 
now a Museum, and the Church of Notre 
Dame, A little farther on were the Hospital 
de St. Jean, where were preserved some of 
Memlinc’s masterpieces, the Cathedral of 
St. Sauveur and the Béguinage. 

The lecture was illustrated by a large number 
of lantern slides, including some excellent ones 
lent by Mr. Yerbury, of the London Archi- 
tectural Association. There were also ex- 
hibited séveral water-colour drawings and 
other sketches made by members of the ex- 
cursion, three of which we illustrate. 


ARCHITECTURE AND THE PRESS. 


On Tuesday last week Mr. P. A. Gilbert Wood 
presided at the Hall of the Institute of Journalists 
at a meeting of the Technical Circle of the In- 
stitute, when Professor Beresford Pite was the 
guest of the evening and addressed the gathering 
on “ Architecture.” 

Professor Pite said he wanted to suggest one 
or two leading thoughts on the subject of archi- 
tecture, in the hope that they might be as 
useful to his hearers as they had been to himself. 





Sketch in Bruges, By Mr. F. Goupsprover. 
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The first was that all art was a form of 
tellectual expression. A man’s intellect exercis« 
and expressed itself in the arts of form as well 
in the arts of speech, and therefore architectu 
was a form of architectural expression. If th 
felt that, it would open possibilities of a n 
line of thought to them, and it was not visiona 
to suggest that as they walked the streets 
an ancient and modern city such as London a 
observed the buildings of the past ages they w« 
definitely reaping the intellect of the builde 
All work of the hand must bear the impress 
the mind—-it must be rational. A buildi: 
could not have nobility unless nobility pr 
ceeded from a noble mind; nor could it have 
beauty unless it came from the mind of a hig! 
sympathetic person. Architecture was an 
tellectual expression, and when their mind 
were enlightened enough to perceive it the 
looked on it with a very different outlook indeed 
Could, for instance, the impression produced 
the mind by the Great Pyramid, the Parthenon, 
or Westminster Abbey be described sufficiently 
fully to be satisfactory ’ There was a n 
terious element of spiritual elevation 
impressed the mind in the presence of gr 
architecture. It had to be remembered al 
that it was higher than the touch which c 
be imparted by a picture or a statue, be 
everything a picture could tell was told by t 
caption underneath. 

Architecture rose above that level and spo 
for itself with a mysterious power which wa 
not accidental but was real. When the Hous 
of Parliament were rebuilt it was decided that 
the style must be English, and that brought 
them to the Perpendicular style, to the Tudor 
period. The Perpendicular style was a peculiat 
style of English architecture, and was due to 
the ravages of the Black Death in 1348, which set 
back architecture for generations, and when it 
revived they used the Perpendicular styl 
With regard to the Elizabethan style they might 
ask, why was England without its Renaissance ? 
and the answer was that it was due to Queen 
Elizabeth’s Protestantism, to her politics. 
England was cut off from the Continent by th 
policy of the Court, and English intellect found 
its expression in other directions. Discussing 
present conditions, Professor Pite said they could 
well be proud of the output of English archi 
tecture during the Victorian period. They 
would not find anywhere in the world such 
buildings as the Houses of Parliament, the Law 
Courts and St. Pancras Station. They had an 
originality and force which spoke volumes fot 
the virility of the English school of design 
They found the same thing in Church archite 
ture, whilst domestic architecture was the one 
quality in architecture for which others admired 
them. Their sense of comfort, the way in which 
they could plan a house for enjoyment inside 
and out, was a thing which Continental nations 
envied and praised them for. 

A discussion followed, in which Messrs. A 
Cross, H. Wills, W. Woodward, Peeker (Chair 
man of the London Branch of the Institute 
of Journalists), and others took part 
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GOLF MATCH. 
ARCHITECTS V. BUILDERS. 
A GoLF match was played between architects 
and builders at Walton Heath, on Thursday 
last week. The results were as follow: 


ARCHITECTS. BUILDERS 
Mr. W. A. Forsyth 0 Mr. A. Smith 
Mr. F. J. Buckland 0 Mr. Clifford Trollope 
Mr. H. T. Buckland 1 Mr. Christopher Trol 
lope . 
Mr. G. H. Parker 


Mr. W. R. F. Fisher... 0 
Sir Jas. Carmichael. 


Mr. J. Allen Slater .. 0 


Mr. J. 8. Gibson sa Mr. Ernest J. Brown.. | 
Mr. Ralph Knott .. 1 Mr. A. B. H. Colls .. 0 
Mr. Basil Hughes .. 1 Mr. W. F. Wallis 0 
Mr. A. B. Yeates .. 0 Mr. F. T. Rider 1 
Mr. Walter Tapper .. 1 Mr. B. 1. Greenwood... © 
Mr. H.G. Evans... 0 Mr. H. R. Willis ces a 
Mr. W. E. Watson .. 0 Mr. Fabian Trollope... | 
Mr. H. A. Welch ; Major L. Shingleton.. 3 
Mr. Michael Tapper .. 0 Mr. B. C. Aldous l 
Mr. H.C. Corlette .. 0 Mr. F. R. Shelbourne... ! 
Mr, Victor Wilkins .. 6 Mr. F. M. May i 

Total 44 11; 

















~~ 
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FOR MODERN 


ARCHITECTURE. 


Ix the course of a lecture to the members 
of the Watford Literary Society recently, 
Prof. A. FE. Richardson, F.R.LB.A., said first 
they had to consider the broad foundation 
upon which modern architectural design, 
especially that of a monumental character, rested, 
and, secondly, to study the international re- 
lationship of that special branch of building. 
They could afford to take a very wide view of 
the term ‘“‘ modern architecture,” which would 
not represent the architecture of to-day or that 
of to-morrow. On the contrary, it Was asso 
ciated with the highest achievement of the past 
three centuries. In that wide view of the 
architecture of Europe and America, that was 
to say of those works that followed a definite 
academic system, could be seen the logical 
expansion of the Italian Renaissance which had 
its birth in Italy, and from which flowed the 
warm stream that thawed the frigidity of the 
northern countries of Europe. 

Architecture was a story of nations. 
the noblest form of literature and the most 
truthful. If they would be strong, they must 
ally themselves with the past, for, paradoxica | 
as it might seem, in that procedure lay the 
only way to originality. Architecture, apart 
from technical and local considerations, if it was 
to rise above mediocrity, depended for its life 
upon precedent. To-day they were beginning 
to realise the meaning of the eighteenth century, 
which witnessed throughout the world a series 
of changes, scarcely apparent to those who 
acted at the time, but to our eyes of an 
importance equal to the great changes that 
took place in Europe on the eve of the 
Reformation. The Renaissance was bound to 
have its logical expansion and sequence ; that 
that expansion coincided with the modern spirit 
was a coincidence and nothing more. The 
Renaissance, productive as it was of a rich crop, 
could not be limited to a single harvest. Hence 
it was the eighteenth century witnessed the 
fuller expansion of the idyllistic movement, and 
that the nineteenth century had seen the further 
expansion and extension of the theories to 


It was 


America. 

In recent years individuality had given place 
to empirical analysis; local traditions and 
customs had combined to produce a complexity 
of ideas which had to some extent tended to 
obscure the finer vision of designers. From the 
earliest times to the present day, building has 
conformed, perhaps subconsciously, to certain 
abstract rules of composition which were com 
mon to all branches of art. For the purpose of 
a wide view of what constitutes modern tra- 
dition, due account had been given to the 
accepted use of materials and to the fact that 
scholarship had succeeded craftsmanship and 
individual effort. Conditions had graduaily 
become so complex that the humane qualities 
of building as building had been in danger of 
being entirely neglected. A word of explanation 
was necessary regarding Classicism, which, 
broadly speaking, implied the study of Ciassical 
prototypes and monuments, both ancient and 
modern. 

A view of modern architecture was essential 
to the designer of to-day. From a knowledge of 
the monumental buildings of Europe and 
America he would glean theories of design and 
composition which were denied him in the archi- 
tecture of his own country. He would under- 
stand the value of a motif, and would see how 
new theories arose from the associations of ideas 
which were dissimiliar in general aspect, but 
which had a common factor when blended. They 
lived in a mechanical age; an age of restless 
activity, of the whirring of wheels, and the 
slavery of the machine. Was it desired to 
express the brutal spirit of the mechanism which 
was fast enslaving them’? Rather it should be 
their duty to make a slave of the machine, as 
was at first intended. Architecture to-day was 


fundamentally intérnational in its tendencies 
Being an art of expression, it was more limited 
in its scope and less adventurous than science 

His paper was not an apology for the Classic 
movement of to-day; neither did it advocate 
any particular phase of Classicism. Let it be 
regarded as a statement of facts—a purview, so 
to speak, of the development as it stood at this 
time ; and a plea for a return to sanity. There 
could be no doubt of the fact that sanity and 
reasoning would ultimately bring a change in 
the realm of international architecture. There 
was already a movement in Europe and America 
for carrying the science of stylistic building a 
stage further; in other words, combining 
tradition with functionalism, which in itself 
was but a return to the time-honoured procedure 
that had always accompanied bursts of artisti: 
endeavour. 

Art if it was to be successful, whether it took 
the form of building, of pottery, of metalwork, 
of painting or sculpture, must be the embodi 
ment of an idea. In the remote ages it origi 
nated with the customs and needs of everyday 
life. At first crude and direct in statement, 
like the Egyptian, it developed from primary 
forms, determined by materials, into stylistic 
expression in which the nature of the 
original material was only faintly dis 
cernible. As civilisation succeeded to 
civilisation, from Egypt to Greece, Art, 
while retaining its spontaneity and to 
some extent its directness, became 
more and more complex. At the height 
of Greek prosperity, and even during the 
decline, conventional form had become 
standardised for all time. The Romans 
accepted the Greek stylistic expression, 
but experience taught them the value 
of increased scale combined with vast 
ness of construction. Medi#val art was 
the natural outcome of the passing of 
power from a military to an ecclesias 
tical authority. The Renaissance in 
Italy brought about as the term 
indicates, a revival of the stylistic 
artificialities of the Classic world. There 
was a further increase of complexity. 
As a result for the past five hundred 
years throughout the world a further 
expansion of the Classic theme ensued, 
which for convenience could be termed 
modern. 

Expression inasmuch as it aimed, and 
still aimed, at the ( lassic point of view, 
did not necessarily, in its widest aspect, 
imply pedantic copyism. Great 
advances had been made in France 
and America, where planning on highly 
specialised lines had been studied. 
The French and the Americans had 
attempted to correlate all the branches 
of art ancilliary to that of building, 
and had in consequence produced some 
remarkable results, both nations realising 
the advantages of Art as a commercial 
asset. In England, the greatest advances 
had been made on the domestic side, 
particularly in connection with recent 
housing developments. On the civic 
side England had much to learn. 

Originality was clearly a question of 
the right interpretation of modern social 
conditions ; if the latter were sympathetic 
fine art should result. The converse 
was equally true for art in itself was 
an inspiring and compelling force, which 
did its work as an upraisi factor. 
Buildings must be conside as the 
primary features of conventional scenery, 
painting, sculpture, and the pleasant 
shaping of domestic articles for orna- 
mental use, form the minor expression of 
an age. They suffered to-day from the 
trade exploitation of the antique, from the 


catalogue of things they could well do without, 
and from the products of those designers who 
were least qualified to satisfy public needs. 
Never at any period in English history had 
there existed such a galaxy of talent as that in 
evidence to-day, but for want of discipline in 
training as well as for the lack of an appreciative 
audience much of the good work was obscured 
by the bad. 


— -- - -O—=G @ — 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF 
BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


Tue following are notes from the minutes of 
the Council meeting of the R.1.B.A., held on 
March 19 :— 


AUSTRALIAN PARLIAMENT Burvrses Com- 
PeTrTion.—A grant of £105 was made to assist 
the Federal Council of Australian Institutes of 
Architects in the proposed legal action on 
behalf of the competitors in this Competition. 


REINSTATEMENT.—-The following were rein 
stated :—-As Associate:| C. R. Winter: as 
Licentiates: D. Hoets, F. Howarth, and J. R. 
Musto 


Rermep Fevtows ure.—Under the provision 


of By-law 15, Mr. Alexander Ross, LL.D., and 
Mr. W. H. Thorp’ were transferred to the class 
of Retired Fellows 





Sketch in Bruges during Visit of Birmingham A.A. 
By Mr. A. E. MoKewan 


(See p. 518.) 
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THE ARCHITECTURE? CLUB. 





Ow Thursday last week, at Grosvenor House, 
W.1 (kindly lent by the Duke of Westminster), 
amid the exhibition of architecture which it had 
brought together in that house, the Architecture 
Club held its third quarterly dinner. 
jw Mr. J. C. Squire (the Chairman of the[Club) 
oceupied the chair, and among the one hundred 
and fifty or so guests present, including many 
ladies, were Professor 8. D. Adshead, Mr. F. R. 
Anderton, L.C.C., Mr. O. Barron, F.S.A., Sir 
Hugh Bell, Sir Chartres Biron, Sir Reginald Blom- 
field, R.A., Mr. Detmar Blow, Mr. Darey Braddell, 
Mr. J. A. ce, Mr. H. T. Buckland, Sir John 
J. Burnet, A.R.A., Mr. Sidney Dark, Mr. Arthur 
J. Davis, Mr. C. F. W. Dening, Mr. Rudolf 
Direks, Mr. A. Trystan Edwards, Mr. J. H. 
Elder-Duncan (Secretary), Right Hon. H. A. L. 
Fisher, M.P., Mr. H. M. Fletcher, Mr. G. Topham 
Forrest, The Hon. John Fortescue, Mr. John 
Galsworthy, Right Rev. Bishop Gore, Mr. W. 
Curtis Green, Mr. H. Austen Hall, Mr. E. Vincent 
Harris, Mr. William Haywood, Mr. P. D. 
Hepworth, Mr. Charles Hoiden, Mr. P. Morley 
Horder, Mr. P. W. Hubbard, Mr. Ralph Knott, 
Mr. H. V. Lanchester, Mr. H. W. Lawrence, Mr. 
Nathaniel Lloyd, Mr. Ian MacAlister, Mr. A. G. 
R. Mackenzie, Mr. Edward Maufe, Major H. P. 
G. Maule, Mr. Oswald P. Milne, Mr. W. G. 
Newton, Mr. Paul Phipps, Professor W. 
Rothenstein, Mr. Albert Rutherston, Mr. G. 
Gilbert Scott, A.R.A., Mr. J. A. Spender, H.E. 
the Swedish Minister, Mr. Walter Tapper, Mr. 
Philip Tilden, Mr. F. W. Troup, Mr. H. J. 
Ward, Sir Lawrence Weaver, Lord Gerald 
Wellesley, Mr. H. C. D. Whinney, Mr. J. Hubert 
Worthington, Dr. Percy 8. Worthington, Mr. 
Allan G. Wyon. 

After the loyal toasts had been honoured, the 
CHAIRMAN announced that the Government had 
dropped the proposal to charge an entrance fee 
into the museums. The announcement was 
received with cheers. 

Ste Caarrres Biron, proposing the toast 
“ Architecture,” said architecture was the only 
art he knew upon which people daily embarked 
without any knowledge or experience. If a man 
wanted a picture he certainly would not paint it 
himself; if he wanted a new pair of boots he 
would not think of making them himself; but 
if a man had a house built he generally delighted 
to tell his friends, “1 was my own architect.” 
Architecture in England had always suffered 
from one of the national virtues, namely, indi- 
vidualism, and individualism was fatal to town 
planning. It appeared to him that the tragedy 
of London architecture had been a tragedy of 
lost opportunities. The greatest opportunity 
that was lost was after the Greai Fire of London, 
when they had that great genius, Sir Christopher 
Wren. lf Wren had been given a free hand 
London might have been a city which would 
have been the envy of the world. When one 
walked down the squalid and miserable Strand 
it would have appealed peculiarly to one’s 
sympathy if there had been no south side and 
the Embankment had been raised with steps 
leading down to the river. Had that been 
done, there would have been nothing in the 
world to equal it. The Club was doing much 
to interest the public in the architecture of 
England generally, and especially in the architec- 
ture of London, and it was gratifying to see 
that the public interest in architecture was 
increasing. It was. unfortunate that the 
expansion of London came in the commercial 
days of the nineteenth century when the stand- 
ard of art was not very high. He did not think 
anybody would say that Belgravia had been a 
success, and South Kensington had not been so 
successful as it might have been, although they 
had the beautiful instances of the work of Sir 
Ernest George. He did not think that the 
atrocities of the past were possible now. Charing 


Cross railway bridge and Holborn-viaduct were 

terrible affairs and he hoped influence ‘would 

be brought to bear to remove these eyesores. 
Str Reorxatp Buomrrecp, R.A., responded, 

He said when he received an invitation to 

he thought it only fair to say that in point of 


fact he had been belabouring the Club to the 
best of his ability. He had been considering 
the constitution of the Club. In the catalogue 
there was a sentence by the Chairman which 
said that the membership of the Club was kept 
small in order that there might be no separation, 
either real or apparent, among architects. 
[The Chairman here explained that that sentence 
was certainly written, but was afterwards 
cancelled and was never published.] When he 
read that sentence, continued Sir Reginald, 
it caused him to wonder how, if the members 
were to be limited, they were to separate the 
sheep from the goats. If the sheep were those 
within the Club it was a remarkable thing that 
they had elected themselves; and it also had 
to be remembered that goats had a habit of 
butting in. It seemed that there were two or 
three odd things about the Club. Its member- 
ship was to consist of fifty architects, fifty 
connected with the Press, and fifty others. The 
Club was trying to promote and stimulate 
interest in architecture, and it seemed there 
were certain dangers lying in wait for the 
enterprise. In the first place, the Press was 
an extremely formidable weapon, and the 
great majority of the public, having no opinions 
of their own, simply took the same opinion as 
their morning paper. In dealing with facts, 
the Press undoubtedly did enormous service 
to the community, but in dealing with architec- 
ture they were dealing not with facts but with 
opinions, and how were those opinions to be 
arrived at? There were two ways at which 
such opinions could be arrived at. One was 
that writers would consult an expert, in which 
case the sheep would be instructing the shep- 
herds, which seemed to be a rather dangerous 
procedure. The other method, which seemed 
to him to be the right one, was that criticism of 
contemporary architecture should be given 
under the name of the critic, so that readers 
would know exactly what the opinion was 
worth. His view was that it was very much 
better for artists not to criticise one another ; 
they were much tod close to one another to 
form a proper judgment of one another's work. 
At Burlington House there was a very sound 
rule that no reference to the work of any living 
artist was permitted in any lecture, and that 
rule worked very well indeed. There was also 
another side of the question, which was that 
the Press might take the bit between their 
teeth and bolt—they would enlighten the public 
in their own way. Most of the ravages that 
had been committed on the art of the painter 
and sculptor within recent memory had origin- 
ated in the Press, and they did not want to 
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see all those movements set in in architecture - 
they did not want to see their Cinderella taker 
to the dance by that new fairy godmother an: 
thrown into the ditch on the way. His attitud: 
towards the Club was similar to the attitude 
of the Government in regard to the presen 
enterprise in the Ruhr—he had rather seriou 
misgivings, with the best wishes for success. 

Me. H. A. L. Fisuer, proposing “* Th: 
Club,” said he could not help feeling that during 
his life London had become a less beautifu! 
city, less picturesque, and Jess romantic. 11 
had become more grandiose. Many very fin 
specimens of architecture had been added tv 
the wealth of London in the last fifteen o: 
twenty years, but why was London not « 
beautiful as it was forty years ago’ It was 
clearly not due to any failure in architectura! 
taste in this country. He believed they never 
had enjoyed a period, at any rate, during the 
last century-and-a-half, which had been so rich 
in architectural talent, genius, and courage as 
the period in which they were now living and 
the period of the last generation, yet somehow, 
in spite of that great variety of artistic and 
architectural gifts, architects had not succeeded 
in making their full and adequate impression 
on the public. They had not succeeded in 
guiding the building policy in the country, 
they had not succeeded in preventing mon- 
strosities being erected, and they had not 
succeeded in preventing conditions in sordid 
quarters which were a discredit to civilisation. 
Une of the most valuable functions of the Club 
was to bring the full weight of architectural 
Opinion to bear upon municipalities, who were 
the great spenders of the national wealth. 

Str LawRENCE WEAVER, in responding, said 
he believed it was the principal business of 
writers on architecture to point out good werk, 
and leave the bad to its own evil course. 
He thought that the exhibition was an 
exceedingly good one; another professional 
body did its best to produce an exhibition of 
the same kind last autumn, but exhibited a 
less number of works than were shown at 
Grosvenor House. He would like to point 
out that the members of the Club were respon- 
sible for less than one-quarter of the exhibits, 
and he on one occasion attended to assist the 
jury of selection and turned down a good number 
of works of the members of the Club. 

In concluding the proceedings, the CaatRMAN 
said the exhibition had been an unqualified 
success; on one day alone the takings had 
reached £35. He also expressed the thanks of 


the Club to the Duke of Westminster for lending 
Grosvenor House for the Exhibition, and alse 
for his kindness in extending the period for a 
further fortnight, so that the Exhibition would 
remain open until April 7. 
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Design for Sculptors’ House: Plen. 
By Mr. E. W. Lewts (Third year). (See r. 521,) 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 
L.C.C. Three-story Cottage Flats. 


IN two recent Chadwick Public Lectures at 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, Mr. 
Topham Forrest, F.R.1.B.A., Architect to the 
London County Council (reported in our issue for 
February 9 and February 16), advocated the 
erection of three-story cottage flats on certain 
of the London County Council housing estates, 
such as the White Hart-lane Estate, and at a 
meeting of the Council on March 13 it was 
agreed that seven buildings containing 72 
cottage flats (252 habitable rooms) should be 
built on the White Hart-lane Estate to house 
people from the Ware-street area, Hoxton. 

The three-story buildings are more particu- 
larly designed to provide suitable rehousing for 
families who are now crowded together in 
unhealthy and worn-out houses in London's 
congested areas, and who must be displaced in 
order to allow a beginning to be made with the 
reconstruction of the areas. The need for such 
re-housing accommodation is most pressing in 
connection with the reconstruction scheme for 
the Ware-street area, Hoxton, and it is proposed 
that about two and a half acres of land on the 
Council’s White Hart-lane Estate, Tottenham, 
which is no great distance on the direct tram 
route from the Ware-street area, shal] be utilised 
to facilitate its clearance. The proposed lay-out 
is shown in the illustration. 

The buildings have been designed to comply 
with certain specific requirements, the most 
important of which is that the rents shall be 
within the means of the poorer families from the 
Ware-street area, many of whom could not 
afford the rent of a small independent house. 
The cost of the land, together with the roads 
and sewers, is, of course, less than in the ordinary 
cottage dwelling ; and the accommodation itself 
is limited to essentials. 

The Council has hitherto on all its outlying 
estates confined its building operations to houses 
of the two-story cottage type, but the employ- 
ment of the three-story type of building for the 
rehousing of people from congested areas allows 
greater use being made of the land and more 
especially of roads and sewers than is practicable 
with cottages ; and it has been ascertained that 
houses of three stories containing cottage flats 
would effect a very considerable reduction in the 
cost per habitation as regards these essentials. 
At the same time, this economy would not be 
gained by any undue sacrifice of cither air space 
or of recreation s The scheme provides 
that one-third of the flats should have small 
private gardens contiguous to the houses. At 
the back of each of the houses there is a paved 
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yard, for common use by the tenants; and in 
a central position is a fair-sized recreation 
ground. 

The scheme provides for seven buildings con- 
taining cottage flats; five buildings with six 
flats of four habitable rooms and six flats of 
three rooms; the other two buildings having 
three flats of four rooms and three of three. In 
all there are 72 flats comprising 252 habitable 
rooms, which, on a basis of 1} persons per habit- 
able room, would accommodate 378 people. 

The illustrations show plans, sections and 
elevations of one of the buildings 

The top story is contained in the roof, so that, 
while the buildings would not be so much higher 
than the ordinary cottage as to create inhar- 
monious results, they would, if judiciously 
disposed about an estate, afford some relief from 
the monotony inseparable from a lay-out con- 
sisting of two-story cottages only, which is more 
especially displeasing where the undulations in 
the ground are insufficient to give variety to the 
sky-line. The upper flats are reached by common 
staircases, there being two flats to a staircase 
on each story. 

As a measure of economy, in the flats them- 
selves all internal have been elimi- 
nated. This not only saves initial cost in parti- 
tion walls and their subsequent upkeep, but also 
reduces the amount of housework. The space 
which would have been occupied by has 
been thrown into the rooms, which consequently 
are rather larger than the rooms hitherto pro- 
vided in cottage flats on the Council’s estate as 
well as in some of the more recent cottages. 
This increase in size is considered advisable, 
especially as regards the living room, to counter- 
act the tendency to stuffiness in small flats with 
intercommunicating rooms and entered from an 
internal common staircase. By eliminating the 
passages, the bedrooms and “ kitchenette ” 
must necessarily open directly from the living 
room; but this, to the mother of a family of 
young children, is perhaps an advantage, because 
she will be able to go about her duties and at 
the same time supervise her children who will 
be constantly under her eye. A further advan- 
tage is that the one fire in the living room will 
keep all the bedrooms aired. 

The bedroom doors are grouped together in 
one corner of the living room so as not to break 
up the wall space unduly. A permanent wooden 
screen or settle is shown between these doors 
and the fireplace to cut off cross-draughts, which 
might cause the fire to smoke. 

The room marked “kitchenette”’ is 
reckoned as a habitable room for purposes of 
accommodation. It contains the usual sink, 
copper, gas-cooker, and also the bath, which will 
have a wooden cover to serve as a side table or 
ironing-board. By this arrangement the space 
occupied by the bath becomes a useful addition 
to the kitchenette. 

Water for the bath would be heated in the 
copper. In working-class families the bath is 
not, as a rule, used in the morning, but after the 
day’s work, and more generally on Saturday 
night; the bath being in the “ kitchenette ” 
should not interfere with the housework. 

Opening from the “ kitchenette ”’ is the larder, 
which has a window. On the upper floors out- 
side each “ kitchenette ” there is a small private 
covered balcony, on one side of which is the w.c. 
and on the other the coal store. These balconies 
are useful for drying small articles of clothing, 
&c., and at other times the children can be placed 
there in the open air and yet be under super- 
vision. On the ground floor, instead of the 
balcony, each flat has a small paved lobby 
communicating with the private garden. 


not 





Architectural Association Students’ Work. 

We illustrate this week designs by students of 
the Architectural Association Schools, together 
with two schemes prepared by students of the 
A.A. Evening Design Club. 

The Design Club subjects are set and criticised 
by practising architects who have had experi- 
ence in their work of some particular class of 
subject, so that the problems of office buildings, 
hotels, theatres. &c., are all judged by visitors 
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thoroughly familiar with their subject. In 
addition, members of the A.A. teaching staff 
attend the Design Club and assist the visitors 
by their special experi in dealing with 
students of varying 

The office building illustrated was a two- 
weeks’ subject, the problem being the composi- 
tion of an expressive facade to a plan whose 
main lines and dimensions were predetermined 
in the programme. The elevation is interesting 
by its breadth and boldness of handling, and the 
successful creating of a dominant feature in 
connection with the main entrances. Points of 
criticiam lie in the equality of solid and void in 
the window spacing, and the rather massive 
crowning feature of the corner pylons. 

The open-air theatre is a problem of character 
and the expression of a place of entertainment 
both in plan and elevation. The drawings show 
a freedom and gaiety of handling which justifies 
the setting of such subjects in design as a con- 
trast to routine office work. 

The drawings by third and fourth-year 
students of the Day School show sound and 
interesting solutions to programmes which 
approximate in every way to possible realities, 
with those restrictions which so often result in 
inspiring some of the happiest features of a 
design. The sculptor’s house and studio pre- 
sents the old difficulty of continuing two units 
of competing size and varying character. The 
lay-out of the studio was arrived at as a result 
of consultation with a number of experienced 
sculptors. 

The design for a council chamber proves that 
the A.A. Schools do not neglect the practical 
study of acoustics. The plan and sections show 
that most of the features of design which 
acoustical experiment bas shown to be efficacious 
have been incorporated, and the scheme was 
supplemented by an acoustical diagram. That 
practicability is not inimical to beauty of archi- 
tectural form is shown by the dignified and 
pleasant detail treatment which accompanies 
equally pleasant proportions. 





Qasr El Aini Hospital and School, Cairo. 

We illustrate this week designs submitted by 
Messrs. Adams & Holden in the Qasr El Aini 
Hospital and School Competition, Cairo. 


ee 
MEETINGS. 


Tavurspay, April 5. 

The Auctioneers’ and BEatate Agents’ I nati- 
tule.—-Mr. Arthur H. Davis on “ London's 
Laws and By-Laws.” At 34, Russell-square, 
W.C., 6.30 p.m. 


© = -@ 


THE SURVEYORS’ 
INSTITUTION. 


The Surveyors’ Institution makes the follow- 
ing announcements :— 

SeeciaL Dirptoma Examinations.—-The ar- 
rangements for holding the Special Diploma 
Examinations have now been completed. 
The examinations will be held at the end of 
June. 

Bertpixne By-Laws.—-A communication has 
been addressed to the Minister of Health urging 
that the provisions of Section 25 of the Housing, 
Town-Planning, &c., Act, 1919, under which 
local authorities are empowered to relax build- 
ing by-laws where the circumstances warrant 
their so doing, should be extended for a further 
period of twelve months. 

Tae Baerrrse Emrrmes Exutertion.—-Mr. J. A. 
Rutherford has been nominated to represent 
the Institution on the Forestry Committee, 
which has been formed to organise the timber 
and forestry section of this exhibition. 


Tae Ixstrrotion Disyer. Bg om o 
connection with the dinner at the t 
Rooms, Great Queen-street, W.C., on April 10, 
are practically completed. In addition to the 
Minister of Agriculture, a large number of 
representative guests have accepted invitations, 
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Qasr El Aini Hespital and School Competition. Design submitted by Messrs. Apams & HoLpen. 


(The first and second premiated designs in this Competition, b i i i 
— - , 'y Mesars. C. Nicholasand J. E. Dixon-Spain and Messrs. Lanchester, Ric 
Lodge, respectively, were given in « ar issue for March 16; the design submitted by Messrs. W. A. Pite, Son & Fairweather was “ney gee nergy 
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HISTORICAL MONUMENTS OF ESSEX." 


Tue Inventory of the Historical Monu- 
ments of North-East Essex accredited to a 
date anterior to 1714 sustains the high stan- 
dard set by the former publications of this 
most admirable Royal Commission. The 
remains of the past exercise a fascination that 
defies analysis and seems incomprehensible to 
somme modern minds, for the result of the 
recent poll at Croydon on the proposed demoli- 
tion of the Whitgift Hospital indicates a 
divergence of opinion between a substantial 
minority which voted for the retention of the 
building and the majority whicn voted for its 
pecans | 

It is well, then, that the very highly quali 
fied persons of the Commission should issue a 
report calculated to stimulate interest in such 
matters, and though their Inventory, with its 
admirable illustrations, is more likely to fall 
into the hands of people already convinced of 
the appropriateness of conserving the old 
buildings than of those who regard them as 
obstructions to be cleared out of the way of 
modern progress, the publication can hardly 
fail to win converts to the ranks of the body 
in favour of their retention. 

To the student of construction the charm of 
the old work seems to lie in the directness of 
its attack upon building problems, for the 
materials of construction were generally used 
in @ manner more suited to their character 
than is feasible in the present day, where the 
introduction of steel as the carrying agent has 
left architecture in a state of suspense be- 
tween the abandonment of old traditions and 
the forination of new rules definitely accepting 
the skeleton steel framework as worthy of 
expression in the finished building. Obedience 
to the laws of structural mechanics often 
involves some sort of harmony in the massing 
of a building which really stands supported by 
virtue of the materials of which it appears 
to be constructed, and age gives an added 
grace of colour and texture to almost all 
enduring substances. ’ ; 

Beauty, historical interest or local associa- 
tions may be pleaded in favour of certain 
ancient buildings, but their genuineness as 
works of constructional architecture is, per- 
haps, the seat of their greatest appeal, and 
evidence of sensible straightforward construc- 
tion is apparent in almost every illustration 
throughout the Inventory. A photograph 
of the ‘‘ Vault under the Castle "’ at Col- 
chester still shows the marks of the shuttering 
boards in the mass rubble concrete of the 
vaults and, in the walls, of posts used in 
the process of depositing the concrete. The 
strength of this Roman vault is demonstrated 
by the fact that it was afterwards required to 
carry above its haunch a thick Norman wall 
running practically parallel with its crown- 
line. ‘‘ The form of the vaults is a very 
irregular ellipse with flattened sides,’ and is 
an example of a contour familiar in the Near 
East, but adapted to the economical use of a 
boarded timber shuttering instead of a mud 
centre. ‘‘ Dr. T. Ashby states that vaulting 
of the present type was not uncommonly used 
at Rome in the first and second centuries 4.p., 
and the complete absence of reused material 
may be regarded as strong evidence for an 
early date in a district such as Colchester, 
where good building material is far from 
abundant."’ The importance of these vaults 
at Colchester justifies the departure from the 
matter-of-fact tone of Inventory terseness, 
and the text includes a description of the work 
in some detail, with an account of former 
archwological investigations, and an argument, 
based upon the position and thickness of the 
walls ing the vaults, that the building 
may possibly have formed the substructure of 
a temple to Claudius. A plan is given with 
the text, and a section of the vaults appears 
in connection with the Norman castle, showing 
the position of Roman vault and the Norman 

* “Royal Commission on Historical Monuments 
( }. An Inventory of the Historical Monu- 

in Essex.” Vol. III. (London: H.M. Stationery 
Office.) Price £2 net. 





wall with which it was loaded. Roman 
bricks were reused in the construction of the 
castle, which is provided wita ‘* the largest 
Norman keep now remaining in the country.” 
They are also found in the ruins of tue Pnory 
church of St. Botolph, where the characteris- 
tic interwoven Norman wall arcade with semi- 
circular arches is formed in brick and mortar 
instead of stone as in other examples: *‘ The 
Priory was founded at the close of the 
eleventh century, being the first house of 
Austin canons in the country. After the sup- 
pression of the Priory in 1536 most of the 
buildings were destroyed, but the nave, or 
such part of it as was parochial, was re- 
tained. ‘The building was entirely ruined in 
the siege, and has ever since remained in 
that condition.”’ 

The present state of the ruins is indicated 
at the end of the ‘‘ Architectural Description " 
as “* Condition, now a National Monument in 
care of H.M. Office of Works.'’ This is a 
suitable arrangement, for the ruined masses 
of rubble and brickwork could hardly have 
been retained by any custodian lacking the 
facilities of an established staff of experts in 
the care of such ancient structures. 

Another group of monuments of great con 
structional and historical interest are those 
which contain remains of pre-Conquest work. 
So many writers have expressed their con- 
tempt for the Saxons as builders that the 
theory of their inferiority is often gllowed to 
pass without a challenge. Because Saxon 
building art was allied to Byzantine and re- 
flected the repose of Oriental constructional 
method it is accused of stagnation and im- 
potence by those critics who, since Darwin 
recreated the world, have been poisoned by 
that serpent of the scientist's paradise, the 
evolutionary manner. It is not essential to 
the present charm of a work of art that it 
should ‘* lead up to "' some other work of a 
different character. 

The division of buildings into schools and 
periods of transition has its value in the 
lecture room, and lends itself to the sub- 
divisions of subject for a series of addresses, 
but pre-Conquest architecture happens to be 
penalised by it, since it can be accused of 
‘* leading nowhere."’ 

Actually the Saxon tower of Holy Trinity 
Church, Colchester, and the remaining por- 
tions of early wall and window at Inworth 
Parish Church possess a beauty of their own 
in their feeling for surface effects rather than 
for the division of the building into com- 
partments by vertical lines ruled up the walls 
by buttresses. Ornamental detail was applied 
to enhance the effect of the spacious areas of 
surrounding wall in a manner that was to 
disappear as builders became more interested 
in the management of constructional loads by 
concentration upon points instead of by diffu- 
sion upon walls. 

Slightly later in date than the two above- 
mentioned monuments, the apse of Copford 
Parish Church of St. Michael and All Angels 
is provided with external buttresses of slight 
projection, and'the interior semidome is inter- 
penetrated with three groined vaults corre- 
sponding with, and giving headroom to, the 
three windows. Here the feeling for surface 
is maintained by the paintings on the walls 
and vaults executed in mid-twelfth century in 
the Byzantine manner, but much restored 
since their discovery in 1865. The list of 50 
monuments selected by the Royal Commission 
as ‘‘ especially worthy of preservation '’ in- 
cludes three of buildings or ruins, 
under the heads of 


(a) Earthworks and Roman, 

(b) Ecclesiastical, 

(c) Secular, 
and many beautiful examples of ornamental 
timber work and of pargeting stand a chance 
of remaining intact if the suggested preserva- 
tion is carried into execution. 

One curious feature common to many of 

the examples illustrated is the absence of 
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dormer windows. Throughout the book these 
genuine early works present long level ridges 
and plain unbroken roof slopes and, although 
there are some exceptions, there is little to 
justify the practice of cutting up the roofs of 
modern cottages and villas on the plea that it 
will make them look “* old-fashioned.” 

The Inventory is altogether a delightful 
book. 





EXHIBITION NOTES. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
WATERCOLOURS. 


There is a great deal of capable, clever work 
in the summer exhibition of the Royal Society 
of Painters in Water Colours, but we have seen 
better exhibitions as a whole. Amongst the 
earlier numbers in the catalogue a note of 
definite pleasure is frequently struck, but this is 
hardly sustained throughout. Perfectly 
balanced and telling harmonies of colour are not 
frequently to be found. For sheer skill it would 
be hard to find anything better than Nos. 71, 74, 
75 and 78, which form a telling group on the end 
wall. Mr. Brangwyn shows three or four of his 
powerful compositions; in “The Mosque of 
Selim, Constantinople” (110) there is almost 
a riot of circumstance and colour, Such draw- 
ings act as a telling foil to the sweet colour in 
“ Dissolving Mists " (129), by Henry E. Crocket, 
or the dainty decorative drawings by 8. J. 
Lamorna Birch, Nos. 57 and 132. The former, 
entitled “* The Blue Estuary,” is specially delight- 
ful. This is a very happy vein of refined 
decorative drawing which the artist has latel 
adopted. Leslie Thomson has a charming land. 
scape in “ Loch Fleet, Sutherlandshire” (92), 
and besides the bravura of such powerful work 
as “ The Ledr Valley,” by Harry Watson, and 
W. Russell Flint’s accomplishments we may find 
noticeable quiet effects in the “ Stow’s Boat 
Yard,” (11), by Walter W. Russell, and drawings 
by D. Murray Smith. We should like to see 
more drawings of the admirable quality shown 
in Nos. 197 and 202, by James Paterson, in which 
the touch and transparency are delightful. It 
is a pleasure to see water-colour painting pursued 
with so much ability and persistence, but we 
feel sure that when two hundred and thirty-one 
drawings are brought together in one gallery it 
is inevitable that their individual values are 
largely discounted. The essential charm of 
water-colour is worth striving after, but it may 
be attained apart from or coincident with the 
painting of pretty pictures. 


MR. WILLIAM WAICLOT'S DRAWINGS. 

An exhibition of drawings by Mr. William 
Walcot will be held in the Galleries of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects from April 7 to 
April 28. The exhibition will include “Some 
Great Temples of Antiquity.” These drawings 
were executed at the British School at Rome. 
Dr. Thomas Ashby (the Director) and Mrs. 
Arthur Strong (the Assistant-Director) kindly 
assisted Mr. Walcot in his researches in the 
Library of the School. The “Roman Com- 
positions” and other etchings will also be 
shown. The exhibition will be open to the 
general public (free) from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
(Saturdays 10 a.m. to | p.m.). 


Whitgift Hospital. 

The Whitgift Hospital Preservation Com- 
mittee have passed a resolution pointing out 
that a considerable number of traders and 
others who constantly use the Croydon main 
street view with alarm the proposed creation 
of a wide open space in the centre of the town, 
which will, in their opinion, constitute a public 
danger, practically cut the main street into 
two portions, and seriously interfere with the 
traffic. The committee urge those who 
are opposing the Croydon Council's Bill in 
Parliament to emphasise the serious practical 
disadvantages of the council's scheme from a 
town-planning point of view and the superior- 
ity of the alternative plan for widening the main 
street, the necessity of which they fully recognise. 
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ARCHITECTURE AND 
THE PUBLIC. 





Tue’ final of the series of six public lectures 
organised by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects was delivered at No. 9, Conduit- 
street, W.1, on Wednesday last week, by Lord 
Sumner of Ibstone, G.C.B., P.C. 

The lectarer took as his title “ The Public 
and Architecture,” and in the course of his 
address said he would first like to make the point 
that the public were indispensable to architects, 
and the public should do their best to create 
an atmosphere of appreciation of architecture. 
To fit themselves for the purpose the public 
should first of all rid their minds of cant and 
clear themselves of sundry fallacies and super- 
stitions which seemed to attend the views of 
people who wrote for the public. Such phrases 
as ‘Architecture must be fit and fine and coher- 
ent” should not be used. The public should 
also get it out of their minds that it was neces- 
sary for architecture to be picturesque, or 
historical, or conscientious, or fashionable. 
Ever since the introduction of Queen Anne 
architecture people were hardly satisfied with 
a country house without it mostly consisted of 
gables, twisted chimneys, climbing roses, and 
erazy paving; and in a town they were not 
satisfied unless a building were hidden by trees, 
and no church tower was apparently satisfactory 
unless it were enshrouded in ivy. He thought 
all this was pure fallacy. If a building were 
good one should be able to see it, and if it 
were not good enough without ivy and twisted 
chimneys and crazy paving, it was not good 
enough at all. 

Also, it was not a test of a good building 
that it looked picturesque—Charing Cross 
Bridge (than which no more hideous thing 
existed on the tace of the globe) could look 
picturesque in a fog. Much was said about 
conscientious ” architecture, but what particu- 
lar recommendation was there in carving the 
back of a piece of sculpture as carefully as 
the front if the back would never be seen ? 
Was the architect to be called unconscientious 
because he economised his efforts and materials 
and devoted them to the parts that could be 
seen’ He thought not. He thought the 
superstition that there was a virtue in styles 
should be got rid of—it seemed that notaing 
could be good unless it belonged to some style 
or other. That, of course, meant that if an 
architect designed something good he could 
not get away from everything that had gone 
before. But it was not necessary to be orthodox 
jn architecture in order to be meritorious. 

Another superstition was that some styles of 
architecture were suitable only for some pur- 
poses. Those who believed that said, for 
example, that Gothic was a Christian style and, 
therefore, a place of worship must not be built 
unless in Gothic. If they wanted to consider 
how much care and talent could be expended 
in adapting the Gothic style to purposes for 
which it was not really fitted, they should look 
at St. Pancras Hotel, the New University Club 
in St. James’s-street, and the Law Courts. If 
they wished to see to what Gothic could descend 
they should see Viollet-le-duc’s designs for 
Gothic architecture carried out in iron frame- 
work. Viollet-le-duc had an elaborate theory 
that iron, having become a great structural 
material, was a suitable medium for combining 
the architecture of the thirteenth century with 
the methods of the eighteenth century, and 
there were some of his buildings in Paris which 
filled one with pity and fear. 

An instructed public, a critical public, and « 
public prepared to tell the architect that he 
knew what they wanted and meant to get it, 
would be the foundation of a well-informed 
clientele, and should do their best to secure for 
the architect his indispensable conditions. The 
first of those conditions was a clear atmosphere ; 
it was possible to prevent coal amoke with 
economic advantage to the country. Another 
condition was that architects must have space 
on which to build, and that their works should 
not be blocked in by other buildings. 
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He would also like to ask how any street 
architecture could be dignified so long as the 
present system of shop fronts and shop setting 
prevailed While clients insisted on a maxi- 
mum of plate glass, and on writing their names 
diagonally across a building in lctters 6 ft. long, 
architecture would be banished from the streets. 

If the public instructed itself on architecture 
it would he the duty of the architects to give 
of their best. No architect should permit a 
client to override his artistic conscience; he 
should refuse to be driven into hideous designs 
or ill-proportioned shops or pretentious decora- 
tions simply to please the person who was 
going to draw the cheque. The present genera- 





, 
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tion possessed great architects, and he truste: 
that in the next generation their works wou! 
be written large on a rebuilt London 
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London County Council School of Building. 


On Wednesday, April 11, at 7.30 p.m., 
cinematograph exhibition and lecture are being 
given at the London County Council School of 
Building, Ferndale-road, Clapham, 8.W.4, b 
Mr. H. J. C. Johnston, President of the Institut: 
of Clay Workers, on “The Story of Clay 
Admission will be by ticket, to be obtained 
application to the school. 


Soldiers’ Memorial outside St. George's Church, Adelaide, Australia. 
Ma T. H. Low, Architect. Me. Naraavret. Hrron, Sculptor. (See p. 527.) 
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Ma T. H. Lyon, Angurrzct ; Me, Nataamren. Hrrou, Sovirton. (See also p. 526.) 
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THE POSITION OF 
ARCHITECTURE. 


Ix connection with the series of lectures 
arranged by the Architecture Club at Grosvenor 
House, Professor William Rothenstein gave a 
lecture on Thursday evening last week on 
“Is Architecture the Mother of the Arts?” 

Mr. Rothenstein said it was far from him 
to say what the present position of architecture 
was, but he congratulated the Architecture Club 
on the exhibition so nobly housed and so 
intelligible to ignorant people. On going round 
the exhibition he felt it was impossible not to be 
impressed by the fact that the genius of English 
architecture lay in the private house. But 
when it came to public buildings, that was 
where the shoe began to pinch. The architect 
in putting up a private house was not only 
seeing beyond the mere fabric, but he envisaged 
the walls and windows as existing for the pro- 
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tection and convenience of the occupants and 
knew the normal life that was going to exist 
there. But when they came to public buildings 
architects seemed to consider only the outer 
fabric; all the money was spent on the shell, 
and any idea of a city hall, for instance, being 
something more than this had nearly always 
been absent. Many magnificent shells were 
put up, but as to the kind of life which was 
going to be led they had very vague ideas. 
It did seem to him rather lamentable that a 
stranger in one of their large cities wishing to 
see some visible evidence of local culture was 
unable to see anything beyond the mere con- 
structive work of the architect and the builder. 
Whether it was a question of economy, or 
whether the imagination of their architects and 
their civic authorities was at fault he did not 
know. The fact, however, remained that a 
private house was more significant of con- 
temporary life comparatively than their public 
buildings. 





War Memorial at All Saints’ Church, Nottingham. 
Messrs. Harry Gut & Son, Architects, Nottingham. 
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As a rule architects, whatever their pri 
inclinations might be, had devoted thems 
too much to the question of contracts | 
builders, but this was not so evident w 
they built private houses as when 
erected public buildings. They knew 
fectly well that there must be something | 
than a mere exterior. He did not think t 
they could altogether absolve architects fr 
having fallen too readily into—he would 
call it a trap, because it was a perfectly hon 
able attitude—line with municipal and ot 
authorities, and failing to appreciate 


it was no use paying homage to literatu 


art and music, if they did not’ mean w 
they said and give their labours to sery 
during their lives. He felt that if art 


of every kind, and ordinary members of t 


public as well, only realised the necessity 
sincerity in public expression as well as 
private expression they would really be mak 
a forward move. 
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CO-OPERATION BETWEEN THE ARCHITECT 
AND THE ELECTRICAL ENGINEER. 


A sont meeting of the Institution of Elec- 
trical Engineers and the Royal Institute of 
British Architects was held at the Institution 
ff Electrical Engineers, Savoy-place, Victoria- 
embankment, W.C.2, recently, eggs 
were read by Messrs. PF. ooper, 
F.R.L.B.A.,and J.W. Beauchamp, M.I.E.E., 
on “* Co-operation between the Architect and 
the Electrical Engineer.’’ 

Mr. Francis Hoorrr said it behoved all 
architects to voice the indebtedness of the com. 
munity to the engineers who had already ac- 
complished so much and were yet capable of 
vast and unexplored potentialities. Electricity 
was to-day employed for lighting in positions 
and for purposes until recently unthought of. 
The generation and methods for distributing 
electrical energy did not concern them on that 
occasion beyond the desirability of urging that 
the present dependence upon coa] should be 
regarded as temporary and only a stop-gap 
until replaceable powers became available, and 
that efforts might well be made to determine 
the most suitable voltage for general use, and 
that uniformity throughout the country might 
be sought to simplify the task of the important 
industries concerned in the manufacture of 
fittings and appliances. 


Innumerable sub-divisions would be required 
to classify the varied uses of artificial lighting, 
each needing specialised consideration ; suffice 
it to generalise under two only, viz., diffused 
and concentrated. Diffused lighting was re- 
quired in the street, railway station, wharf, 
market, gymnasium, school, lecture hall, 
swimming bath, ete. Concentrated lighting 
was required in the living-room, bedroom, 
work-room, study, business house, museum, 
picture and sculpture gallery, warehouse, 
shop, theatre, concert hall, church, council 
room, and mine. Not only could lamps be 
fixed in new positions, visible or concealed, 
but they could also be controlled from a dis- 
tance noiselessly and instantaneously, reflected 
and graduated, without impoverishing the air 
or risking fire—and even under water—un- 
impaired by wind, rain or lack of oxygen. 
One important factor seemed, however, at the 
present to require very special and earnest 
attention, as it affected comfort and economy 
and, hence, the popularity and usefulness of 
electric lighting. The danger of glare was 
one which concerned all. In the last century 
candle-power was limited, and many present- 
day problems were unknown. Delightful was 
the small lamp or candle upon the writing 
table, in the club reading-room, the choir- 
stall, the drawing-room, each fitting care- 
fully suited to its purpose. To-day, too often, 
excessive candle-power dazzled, irritated and 
injured the eye and the brain alike, diffused 
glare destroying the restfulness and value of 
studied shade. 

To-day some advertising agents, fiendishly 
regardless of self-respect and consideration for 
the public, had made vulgar some of their im- 
portant streets and many of their open spaces. 
Upon that public opinion needed education. 
Street lighting was being carefully and 
earnestly studied by many of their public 
authorities, and elevated central] lamps in their 
thoroughfares had permitted the removal of 
the standards which, in crowded thorough- 
fares, needlessly reduced the capacity of our 
footways. The lighting of shops was no up- 
important matter to the public, as well as 
those who sought to display their wares. The 
advantage of the concealment of lamps behind 
screens had been successfully demonstrated by 
many, adding much to the attractiveness of the 
street and the prospects of business. Much 
improvement was possible in lighting the out- 
side of buildings of popular resort. The out- 
lining of windows and cornices by lamps 
wholly destroyed the value of an architect's 
work, whereas, diffased and concealed light- 





ing from a distance might be both distinctive 
and dignified. 

Internal lighting needed consideration on 
different lines. Concentration was, in many 
cases, of material importance. Whether in 
study or business house, museum, picture or 
sculpture gallery, place of worship or amuse- 
ment, the principles of the theatre might well 
be entertained. Delightful was a building in 
which the sources of light were hidden, its 
direction focussed, and the eye allowed the 
relief and rest such as Nature afforded in the 
shade of a spreading tree during a bright 
summer day. Many a home contained pic- 
tures, sculpture and other choice objects, too 
often forgotten or overlooked by both occu- 
pants and visitors. Rarely did they find 
objects lighted with studied consideration of 
the best point of view and their background. 
That comment applied equally to most of the 
costly memorials erected since the war, 
whether they be in the open or under cover; 
hence, after dark, they were lost sight of and 
their purpose nullified. Public and private 
gardens too might be turned to good account 
by artificial lighting and enjoyed by the many 
workers, whose leisure during daylight was 
but too limited. 

Under the heading of heating and cooking 
must be classified all electric radiators, fires 
and cooking appliances, which were now 
beyond the experimental stage and were pre- 
senting oppertunities to the architect where 
electrical energy could be obtained economic- 
ally. Many establishments must be within 
reach of water-power still unemployed for the 
purpose of generation. The architect and the 
engineer should, however, never lose sight of 
the fact that neither of those provided auto- 
matically for the essential change of air in 
the apartment in which they were used, as 
was the case with the coal fire with its chim 
ney, and careful provision must be made for 
efficient substitutes. Exhaust and intake fans 
for promoting ventilation were of the greatest 
importance to the architect, enabling him to 
provide the movement and renovation of air 
and means of remote control, thus making it 
possible to meet and overcome variations of 
temperature or fluctuations in the number of 
occupants of an enclosed space. That had 
already served to permit the use of many 
buildings for purposes, quite impossible in 
their absence. 

Mr. J. W. Beavcnamp, M.I.E.E., said the 
pritne object of Mr. Hooper and himself being 
to promote a useful discussion, he was con- 
fining himself principally to the relations exist 
ing between the two professions, a few points 
on recent development, and to the expression 
of hopes which he thought it should not be 
too difficult to realise with advantage to all 
of them. In the last event the architect in 
all his work had in mind the occupant or 
ultimate user of the structure for which he 
was responsible. Similarly with them, the 
basis of all their work, scientific or commer- 
cial, lay in discovering the needs of the ulti 
mate consumer of electricity and meeting them 
in a way which would give satisfaction. He 
felt that in many cases the architect might not 
be brought so closely in touch with the several 
leading branches of the industry as was de- 
sirable, or he might not perhaps realise to 
how large an extent the final satisfaction of 
his client depended upon the co-operation of 
those geveral branches—if that was the case 
the blame did not lie with the architect but 
with the electrical industry for having in a 
general way neglected him. 

He was aware that in many respects the 
modern architect was well up to date electric- 
ally; he could and did claim the assistance of 
the consulting engineer and of the electrical 
contractor, and the various manufacturing 
experts on illumination, heating, ventilation, 
etc., were only too anxious to serve him, but, 
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after all, they were dealing with a line of 
scientific invention and with an industry which 
progressed at a very rapid rate, also one which 
was subject to widely varying conditions in 
different districts and countries. Applications 
of electricity which were commonplace in cer- 
tain areas might, for the time being, be im- 
possible and almost unknown in others; prac- 
tice which was standard with some under- 
takings might still be regarded as only in 
an experimental stage by others, and for that 
reason they felt that something more should 
be done, if possible, to keep in touch with so 
important a colleague as the architect. So 
closely were they now entering into the field 
of work of the architect, the ventilating en- 
gineer, the works production manager, and 
all whose business it was to handle material 
or transport, that it was essential for e\perts 
in each of those branches to have some know- 
ledge, wide if not deep, of electrical applica- 
tions, and particularly essential that that 
knowledge should be kept up to date. 


It had sometimes been their experience that 
after working up a desire for certain electrical 
applications on the part of the client, the 
business failed to mature owing to the opposi- 
tion of his architect who, not perhaps familiar 
with their recent achievements in that parti- 
cular direction, wished to save his client from 
what he considered to be an experiment, but 
what they knew to be a practical success 
under the particular conditions in question. 
The increasing use of electricity would be one 
of the most important contributions to the 
solution of the smoke problem, bringing back 
sunshine to the cities and going far to reduce 
dust and noise. In supplying heat energy in 
the form of electricity they offered something 
relatively more expensive yet easy to measure 
and control exactly, with the consequence that 
the user was encouraged to study problems of 
energy conversion in a way never possible 
before. Thus, he applied power directly to 
the machine, got better illumination with less 
waste, and was able to produce heat exactly 
where most effective. The result was a 
steady revolution in methods, reaching now 
to the home and every department of life, and 
premising to reveal the electrical engineer as 
the great practical economist of the fuel and 
human energy hitherto so lavishly squandered. 


Information regarding costs for lighting and 
power work was general or easily obtainable, 
but it might not be out of place to indicate the 
range or limits of price effective in the applica- 
tion of electricity to certain other purposes. 
The Board of Trade unit of electrical energy 
or kilo-watt-hour (1} horse-power-hours ap- 
proximately) contained 3,411 B.Th.U., and 29 
units of electricity contained 98,919 B.Th.U., 
i.c., say. 100,000 units or one therm. That 
was a physical relationship from which their 
gas friends delighted to reason that gas at 
10d. per therm was equivalent to electricity 
at 3d. a unit. However, many preferred elec- 
tricity to gas at rates up to:—S8d. and 10d. 
per unit for lighting; 3d. and 4d. per unit for 
small heating and power appliances; 1d. and 
14d. per unit for general cookery and fires. 
So it became obvious that the heat content of 
the unit of gas or electricity was by itself 
no sufficient measure of service rendered; the 
efficiency with which the users’ appliances 
converted that heating value into effective 
light, warmth, cookery or power being the 
principal deciding factor, further modified by 
considerations of speed, convenience and clean. 
liness. Broadly, their great prospect lay with 
the middle classes, the dweller in the villa and 
the flat In the wide range of homes sup- 
ported by incomes of say. three or four hun- 
dreds a year up to as many thousands, 
economy was important in varying degree. 
but there was usually willingness to spend 
reasonably for some extra comfort or simpli- 
fication and the means of making housekeeping 
less of a trial. In dealing with that class of 
work they suggested careful consideration for 
the combination of fuel and electricity, con- 
fining the burning of coal or coke to one, two 
or perhaps three points, and using electricity 
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for all oceasional or short-hour heating, for 
cookery, suction cleaning or other work of that 
kind to which mechanical can be 

ied. Electric lighting gave complete satis- 
faction at all rates up to 10d. or 1s. per unit, 
those figures being relatively high to-day and 
bettered in most areas. For occasional or 
short-hour heating, and for the regular or all- 
the-year-round cookery of food, rates of 1d. 
to 2d. per unit against gas at 4s. to 5s. per 
thousand feet (usual calorific values) gave 
satisfaction. Roughly one might say that the 
price per unit might range from one-sixth to 
one-twelfth of the price per therm. For small 
power drives or heating appliances, fans, flat 
irons, suction cleaners, kettles and detail 
cookery apparatus, considerably higher rates 
would generally give complete satisfaction, 
owing to the convenience of those devices and 
because they accounted for but a small 
amount of electricity in the course of a year. 
In some classes of property the more expensive 
pieces of apparatus had to be let out on hire. 
Again, their free or limited use might depend 
a good deal upon the wiring installations being 
provided with convenient outlets for connec- 
tion, etc. 

It might be of interest to consider probable 
expenditure upon electricity in a middle-class 
house, taking a house inhabited by the more 
or leas standard family, five or six persons, say 
three adults and two or three children, pre- 
war value of thé house £35 to £70 per annum. 
Lighting consumption 200 to 300 units in the 
year at 7d. per unit, say £7 per annum. 
Cookery, regular, on electric range: 1 unit per 
head per day=350x5=1,750 units in the 
year, at 1}d. per unit, say £9 (or 3s. 8d. per 
week). If in that case electricity was used 
only for small apparatus it would be seen that 
about 2 units a day became available to the 
consumer for an addition of only 50 per cent. 
to his lighting account, and that would cover 
the regular use of a flat iron, suction cleaner, 
washing machine and kettle or small utensils 

The architects had assisted in the work of 
the Illuminating Engineering Society, und 
were acquainted with the researches made bv 
that body into the lighting of schools, public 
buildings, cinemas, ete., all of great value, 
leading to economy, protection of eyesight. 
and a better public understanding of good 
lighting. There was room for the closest col- 
laboration between the architect, the electrical 
contractor and the illuminating expert, and 
the help of the architect was the more welcome 
as in that work they had so often to make 
some compromise between scientific perfection 
and the taste and desire of the client, who 
must, as a buyer, be guided rather than forced 
towards better methods. In an age when 
much scientific information was scattered 
about one must expect to find occasional ex- 
amples of its being somewhat ill-digested ; 
quite recently they had seen public attenticn 
drawn to the alleged danger of electric light- 
ing to eyesight. The effect of the modern 
electric lamp on the eye had been described as 
the *‘ whip lash,"’ although it was only fair 
to say that that expression was used by one 
responsible for the production of some very 
bright lighting of another sort. The electrical 
industry produced lamps, shades and fittings 
correct In every respect, but could not always 
control those who fitted them up, and it was 
necessary to work consistently towards educa- 
ting the people in the wise use of the power- 
ful lamps of to-day. 

It might be worth while to state quite 
definitely there was nothing to fear from ultra- 
violet, X- or other non-lighting rays which 
had been said to be given off by electric 
lamps. Practically speaking, all those emana- 
tions were checked by the glass of the bu'b, 
and the danger was merely one of glare, pro- 
duced by the use of bright naked lamps of 
any kind if placed in the line of sight. Cor- 
rect height, spacing and shading of electric 
lamps removed all trouble of that kind and 
could be made to result in an effective illumi. 
nation which actually preserved the eyesight 
under the severe strain put upon it by close 
work and long hours of artificial lightirg 
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which are a feature of modern life. To a 
great extent the economies offered by 1m- 
provements in electric lamps had been taken 
up by an increased standard of lighting, ard 
by more indirect methods of use. The rela- 
tively low cost and the incidental economies of 
electricity now made it possible to consider 
something more than the bare lighting needs 
and to introduce decorative features of great 
value. For example, reflected or indirect 
illumination, beautiful as it was, suffered froin 
# certain monotony and lack of shadow or 
contrast, which, although useful in drawing 
offices, works and large buildings, might tor 
domestic use need to be mixed with direct 
lighting in order to get a pleasing mixture of 
light and shade. The decorative wall bracket, 
and a variety of ornamental fittings with 
small Jamps, could be employed with regard 
to appearance rather than scientific illumina- 
tion and without fear of unduly increasing the 
cost. 

The architect was also interested in the 
growing use of flood lighting, first employed 
with the object of throwing up the features 
of fine buildings, and now being extended to 
the lighting of poster hoardings and similar 
work. That could be very useful and was 
less troublesome than the older methods of 
outside decorative lighting, whilst for business 
purposes it had that mixture of dignity and 
impudence which appeared to be the foundation 
of modern publicity work. In the lighting of 
churches they needed the help of the architect 
very much. A good deal of excellent work had 
been done by the illuminating engineer, but, 
broadly speaking, the lighting of places of 
worship was bad, the standard was too low for 
reading, and the method was unfavourable to 
concentration. Latterly there had been a 
tendency to introduce some little dramatic 
element into that work, using concealed 
sources of light to throw up the features of 
the building and focus the attention of a cor- 
gregation. 

The growing use of electricity as a means 
of artificial heating was still little realised in 
many quarters. It had now to be made clear 
that electricity was a form of energy which 
could be converted into heat with peculiar 
ease, given reasonable rates for the supply as 
already exist in many places. It offered the 
most perfect method of warming the air. 
heating solids or liquids, cooking food, and 
carrying out many artificial heating tasks in 
industry. The end of that work was not even 
in sight. New methods enabled energy to be 
stored in the form of heated water or heaved 
solid materials, and would give a large pro- 
portion of the artificial heating work of the 
world, because those storage methods made it 
possible to take electrical energy at times 
when it was cheapest and most convenient for 
the supply undertakings to deliver it and store 
it in the form of heat against the time when 
the consumer may need it. 

The warming of people using a room for a 
short time by means of a centrally placed 
electric radiant fire—as, for example, under 
the table—may be more effective with a small 
consumption of electricity than with a con- 
siderable coal or gas fire in the usual and less 
effective position on the hearth. The com- 
bination of electricity and other methods of 
heating was of interest; a mixture of the 
usual coke-fired hot-water heating system. 
with a moderate provision of electricity in 
addition for radiant heating. was likely to 
be very useful in large buildings, and not 
only give the occupants more cheerful heating 
and better control of temperature, but also 
enable the furnace to he worked at a uniform 
and economical rate. Ovens or other cookery 
equipment had been made for partial heating 
by the flue gases of anthracite or coke fur- 
naces. the final cooking temperature being 
provided for by a limited nse of electric 
elements. 

Attention had been given to the wider use 
of the waste heat from electric generating 
stations in the form of steam or hot water, 
and particularly in congested districts it 
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seemed likely that a good deal might be ¢ ine 
in that direction by working around the sound 
principle of using the cheap and inferior 
carrier of heat energy, fuel, for heavy heat 
ing work, and the more expensive but far 
more coatrollable carrier of heat energy, «'« 

tricity, for the finishing off, final adjustment 
of temperature, and the precise treatment of 
food or any substance to be treated. 

In the supply of power the electrics! 
engineer met but little competition, at leas: 
until large powers and long hours of use wer 
involved, with the exception of building opera 
tions where motors of considerable size mir} 
be employed. The architect was more par 
ticularly interested in the use of power on a 
small scale, as for lifts, central vacuum 
cleaning-plants, ventilation, etc., but recent 
vears had increased the scope of the smal! 
electric motor, and even in the home its us 
for portable suction-cleaners and for washing 
and other light machinery was extending. |: 
called, perhaps, for little attention in house 
design beyond suitable provision being mad: 
when the wiring was carried out, but the 
result of ‘*‘ mechanising "’ the housework 
might well be to give the designer more fre: 
dom, and certainly all electrical application 
help the decorator by encouraging an in 
creased expenditure in view of the longer life 
and more enduring freshness of furnishing 
where dirt was reduced by the partial sup 
pression of fires and by cleaner methods o/ 
removing dust and carrying out other hous: 
hold tasks. 

Where electric supply conditions permitted 
the regular cookery of food by electrical 
means, the fullest advantage should be taken 
of the method. The choice of cookery method 
in canteens, hotels, and restaurants was of 
considerable importance to the architect re 
sponsible for their construction. 

The architect had hardly followed up the 
advantages of the electric lift as rapidly as 
he might have done, and, in many instances 
still provided a handsome and capacious stair 
case whilst putting the lift in some more or 
less out-of-the-way position to which people 
had to crowd, perhaps through dark and i 
convenient passages, before they could use it 
Naturally the designer was reluctant to los 
the decorative possibilities of the staircase: 
but where buildings were erected for utility 
rather than ornament it appeared that the 
time had come for the staircase to take its 
proper place as an alternative or emergency’ 
means of moving from floor to floor, and 
attention should be concentrated more upon 
the lift, and particularly upon the approaches 
to it and its position in the building. 

The question of providing not only for ele: 
tric circuits and the connection of apparatus 
but also for the steady extension of their use 
was an important one, and should be taken 
into consideration not only in new buildings 
but in renovating or altering old ones. 1 
certain flats to be built in an area where elec 
tricity was cheap it was proposed to rum 
massive copper bars up the stair wells, these 
being fixed in chases and tapped to each fla! 
with a capacity proper for lighting cookers 
and some of the heating needs. 

Tt had been argued that the time had 
arrived for more detailed methods of planning 
and estimating for electrical work. and that 
at least in large jobs. the consulting engineer 
and electrical quantity surveyor could more 
often be employed by architects with advan 
tage, and a more comprehensive attempt made 
to lay out the electrical work in advance, and 
offer to competing firms a clearer lead to the 
requirements than was at present usual, * 
enabling quotations to be reduced to a more 
common basis. 

He ventured to suggest for the considera 
tion of the architects that it might be possible 
to form some permanent liaison between their 
associations and the associations of the elec 
trical industry, perhaps a joint Committee 
drawn from the Councils of the several asso- 
ee sitting at intervals to — 
and ventilate any Is put forward by 
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THE TOWN-PLANNING INSTITUTE. 


INAUGURATION OF THE NORTH OF ENGLAND DIVISION. 


Ir is often said of profeasional bodies— 
particularly Institutes —that they are academi- 
cal; little“alive to or conscious of the practical 
needs of the art or science they represent, and 
given to talking what the facetious call “ high- 
brow,” with their eyes on the stars when there 
is so much perilously near the gutter which 
deserves their attention a great deal more. 

If the Town-Planning Institute was ever in 
danger of having the family likeness of Institutes 
in general, this decided step in recognising the 
practical will call silence to its critics, so far 
as the need for expansion goes ; and if the same 
spirit of progress develops or even lives, it may 
well be that the Town-Planning Institute will 
become of far more actual value to its members 
and its faculty than any other similar body. 

There is a unique feature in the prosecution of 
town planning which is not often noted. There 
is no law to force a community to have its clothes 
designed on hygienic lines carefully fitted to the 
actual needs of each of its collective and indi- 
vidual limbs; nor is there legislative measure 
to compel the city fathers of every important 
city to have their portraits painted, interesting 
and enlightening as the results of such a measure 
would be; but town planners have actual legal! 
force behind their movement which distinctly 
sets out that within a certain measure of time 
every town of magnitude must have its scheme. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that the less 
academic and more eager spirits amongst them 
felt that the Institute should expand in prepara 
tion for this unique force in favour of their 
ideals, and when once the idea was put forward 
in practical form the unanimity of its reception 
left no doubt as to its popularity. When it is 
considered that the parent body takes in its area 
the whole of the British Empire and includes 
members from every foreign country of intellec- 
tual importance, it seems perhaps remarkable 
that hitherto it has courageously attempted to 
control the whole of it from London. It can 
only be a matter of time for other, if not all the 
“far flung” limbs of the father oak to have 
their own organisation and centres of activity. 
It could hardly be expected that any but the 
most favourably situated of members in, say, 
Lancashire, could afford, either the time or the 
expense to come monthly to London to discuss 
their problems and add to the general knowledge 
by their own expressions of opinion and ex- 
periences, but given a centre within reach they 
are at least encouraged to do so. The facility 
for distant members to unite in their own areas 
will also greatly reduce the danger of organisa- 
tions independent of the Institute itself arising. 
Had the then Institute of British Architects 
shown the same broad spirit in its early years, 
it is quite possible that the difficulty experienced 
now by the Registration Committees in getting 
their “chicks” together would never have 
been felt, since surely, properly designed for the 
needs of the profession, there need not have 
been any other body but the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. 

The idea of forming branches in the Town- 
Planning Institute is not a new one, Mr. Carby 
Hall, of Leeds, and Professor Adshead, of 
London, having brought the idea forward some 
years ago, but it is left for the year 1923—the 
year when town planning becomes compulsory 
for towns above a given population—to see 
the birth of its first Division. Although the 
movement in this case sprang from Manchester, 
it is happy and appropriate that Mr. Carby Hall 
should be chosen as the first chairman. 

When the Manchester Town-Planning Con- 
ference was held at the end of last year, the 
Council having received representations from 
the northern members as to the desirability of 
forming a centre, and the consensus of opinion 
of the Gouneil and the northern members being 
in favour of a large area rather than a small one, 
a Committee was appointed to make the pre- 
liminary arrangements for the formation; 
Professor Abercrombie (Liverpool), Mr. Carby 
Hall (Leeds), Mr. Lancashire (Leeds), Mr. 
Pindar (Hunslet), Mr. Platt (Manchester), and 


Mr. J. Hembrow (Manchester), were chosen by 
the Council as the Committee. The area 
covered by the new branch is a large one, 
including, as it does, the counties of Northum. 
berland, Cumberland, Durham, Westmorland, 
Yorkshire, Lancashire, Anglesey, Carnarvon, 
Denbigh, Flint, Cheshire, and part of Derby- 
shire. 

Mr. Pepler, of the Ministry of Health, having 
kindly drafted a suggested constitution for 
branches, the Committee made representations 
on this draft, meeting for this purpose twice in 
Manchester and twice in Leeds, and the work 
was fostered by such goodwill by all concerned 
that the first meeting of the new branch was able 
to be called on the 16th of this month. It 
took the form of a meeting, followed by an 
inaugural dinner. Manchester was chosen for 
this, as it was the town most conveniently in 
touch for the largest number of members. 

Among others present were Mr. Carby Hall 
(Chairman), Mr. J. 8. MeGlashen (Wallasey), 
Mr. H. B. Jenkinson (Bradford), Mr. W. Gornall 
Bradford), Mr. Percy Harrison (Middleton), 
Mr. S. ¥.. Mason (Bradford), Mr. W. T. Clarke 
(Liverpool), Mr. W. B. Pindar (Hunslet), Mr. F. 
Marsden (Bradford), Mr. Lancashire (Leeds), 
Mr. J. W. Gleave (Heywood), Mr. S. Hill (Man- 
chester), Mr. James Crossland (Bolton), and 
Mr. Fred Thorpe (Oldham). 

Mr. Carby Hall, in opening the meeting, 
welcomed the members, and the meeting pro- 
ceeded to the election of officers, the following 
gentlemen being chosen as the first officers of 
the North of England Division ;-—Chairman : 
Mr. Carby Hall, O.B.E., F.R.LB.A., Leeds ; 
Vice-Chairman: Mr. Sydney A. Kelly, F.S.L., 
Liverpool; Honorary Secretary: Mr. J. Hem- 
brow, A.R.1.B.A., Manchester; and Honorary 
Treasurer: Mr. F. W. Platt, F.S.L, Manchester. 

The election of the Committee next took 
place, One nomination only, Mr. Jenkinson, 
had been received in addition to the list of 
nominations prepared by the Sub-Committee. 
Some discussion took place on this subject. 
The Chairman explained that the Sub-Committee 
had great difficulty in suggesting a Committee 
which should fill the requirements to the full, 
and that was the very reason why additional 
nominations had been requested. He pointed 
out that town planning comprised at least 
four distinct phases, namely, architecture, 
engineering, surveying, and the law, and, 
therefore, each of these professions had to 
be represented. In making their sugges- 
tions, they also had to consider the feasibility 
of the Committee being able to attend frequently 
without undue inconvenience, and if any 
member present would nominate members from 
the more distant towns who it was thought 
desirable should be elected, they would be 
willingly considered. 

Mr. Pindar said he felt it was no good calling 
upon men who had to come great distances to 
serve on a Committee frequently meeting unless 
their travelling expenses could be met; it was 
too much to ask, and he hoped the Northern 
Division would, at some time, be able to ap- 
proach this idea. 

No further nominations having been received, 
the following gentlemen were elected as the 
first Committee:—Mr. W. T. Lancashire, 
M.Inst.C.E., Leeds; Mr. Fred Marsden, 
M.Inst.M & C.E., Bradford; Professor P. 
Abercrombie, M.A., A.R.LB.A., Liverpool ; 
Mr. J. Crossland, L.R.LB.A., Bolton; Mr. 
W. B. Pindar, Leeds; Mr. Perey Morris, 
A.M Inst. M. & C.E., Wakefield; and Mr. 
H. Jenkinson, Bradford. Mr. Carby Hail, 
C.B.E., was elected representative of the 
new Division in the Council. 

The Chairman then called on the Honorary 
Secretary to propose a resolution set dowa on 
the subject of the extension of the Journal. 
Mr. Hembrow, in introducing the subject, 
said he cam@from London some three years 
ago. While in London he had been used to 
drop into the meetings of various institutions 
he was connected with without any great incon- 
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venience or ex , and was therefore used 
to being fully informed of the activities of the 
various professional bodies. When he came to 
Manchester he was immediately struck ~ na 
serious isolation of the professional member— 
especially where, as was the case with the 


Town-Planning Institute Journal, no general 
news of the profession or any iculars of the 
activity of the Institute itself was provided. 


He said there was great danger, where the 
Journal was solely devoted to the academic 
side, of members losing interest, and therefore 
a to be active, that unless they were 
more fully informed, and therefore interested 
both in internal and external matters relati 
to town-planning, activity could not be e ‘ 
He therefore moved that the Institute be 
requested to consider the appointing of an 
official Editor of the pe whose duty it 
would be to collect local personal or professional 
news on the lines of the journals of other Insti- 
tutes, with a place for notices of meetings, 
correspondence, competitions, notes, &c, 

Several members spoke in support, Mr. 
Pindar laying particular stress on the desirability 
of the publication of the queries and replies 
received by every town-planning official who 
had piloted a scheme through. 

The resolution was carried unanimously, 

In the evening the members were entertained 
to dinner by the Sub-Committee elected at the 


October Conference, and the guests of the 
evening were the President, Mr. Henry Vaughan 
Lanchester, Mr. Pepler, Mr. Davidge, and 


Major Lovelock. 

Mr. Carby Hall, in proposing the toast of the 
President and Council, said that the gracious 
way in which the Council had met the represen- 
tations, and the great trouble they had taken to 
meet every request which was likely to increase 
the success of the D.vision, showed with what 
goodwill they were carrying out their very 
important duties, 

The President responded, and in proposing 
the toast of the North of England Division, 
he said that they must Seok Tergans to the 
time when branches of the Institute would 
exist all over the Empire, and that the 
development was a perfectly legitimate and 
just one and came fittingly from the great 
industrial centre from which it had sprung. 
If he might add vinegar as well as butter to 
the dish, it was probably true that the 
movement took such life from the North 
because the North nesded town-planning so 
much. He had great pleasure in proposing 
the toast. 

Mr. Pepler, in supporting the toast, said that 
the North was responsible for leading the way 
very frequently, and it was interesting to note 
that the idea of the 120 ft. road had sprung 
from Liverpool, and that Leeds was the first 
town to plan a 150 ft. road, while the widest 
eee road in the London schemes was only 
100 ft. 

Mr. Carby Hall, in responding, said there 
were nearly six hundred authorities in the 
Division, including forty county boroughs and 
and over fifty municipal boroughs; they 
represented a population of over twelve million, 
or more than a quarter of the population of 
England and Wales. They included in this 
area one-third of the local authorities in the 
country, and the Northern Division believed 
that they would be able not merely to help 
the local authorities but to benefit materially 
the people in their daily lives. 

Mr. Davidge proposed the toast of the 
Sub-Committee. 

Messrs. Lancashire and Hembrow res- 
ponded. The latter said he was glad of the 
opportunity of speaking, because there was 
undoubtedly at one time a feeling that 
that was an attempt to break away from the 
Institute. That function proved that that 
was not the case and that the idea was 
to strengthen the Institute and not to 
weaken it. It also proved that if they had 
not instituted a Branch ccnnected with the 
Institute, some other body would have 
begun a movement of a similar nature, and 
they would have had the tragedy of separate 
Societies over which the parent body had 
little control. 
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LEGAL SECTION. 


NOTES ON CURRENT CASES. 


The Law Relating to Flats. 

In our issue for November 17th, we gave a 
thort note on the decision of the House of Lords 
in Fairman rv. Perpetual Investment Building 
Society, now fully reported (1923 A.C. 74). The 
case was not one of landlord and tenant, for the 
plaintiff in the action was not the tenant of the 
flat but was lodging with her sister, whose 
husband was the tenant, and she had thus been 
in residence some eighteen months, when one 
day, in ing the common staircase, which 
was under the control of the landlord of the 
whole building, she sustained an accident which, 
she alleged, was caused by the stairway being 
out of repair owing to the negligence of the 
landlord. 

The defect complained of was that the cement 
of the stairs was worn, thus exposing an iron 
bar which reinforced the concrete, and the 
plaintiff had caught her heel, it was alleged, in 
this. For the purpose of considering the law 
raised in the case it is only necessary to say 
that the trial judge had held that this did not 
constitute a hidden danger, but only a defect 
obvious to anyone using the stairway with 
ordinary care, and had given judgment for 
the defendants, and the Court of Appeal had 
affirmed the Court below. The judgment 
delivered in the House of Lords by the majority 
of the Lords of Appeal accepted this view of the 
facts, but the minority of two thought that the 
condition of the stair formed a trap, but if 
thete was no element of hidden danger or trap, 
the whole House was unanimous in holding 
that the plaintiff could not succeed in the 
action. 

The importance of the case lies in the fact 
that a decision of the Court of Appeal delivered 
so long ago as 1893 on facts very similar to those 
in this case had extended the law to the effect 
(as summarised by Lord Atkinson in this case) 
that there is an absolute duty on the Jandlord 
of such premises to provide approaches to the 
different floors reasonably safe not only for the 
use of the tenants, but also of those persons 
who would necessarily use them in the ordinary 
course of business with the tenants. That case 
is Miller v. Handcock (1893, 2 Q.B., 177), which 
we have frequently commented upon (see The 
Builder, March 3, 1916, and February 21, 1919), 

The facts in that case were very much the 
same as in the case under consideration. The 
plaintiff there in the course of business visited 
the tenant of a flat, chambers, or offices, and 
slipjed on the common staircase and sustained 
injuries for which he sued the landlord of the 
building in whose control the stairs remained. 
The jury found that the stairs were in an unsafe 
condition and on appeal to the Court of Appeal 
the judgment given for the plaintiff was affirmed 
on the ground we#have stated above, but, 
as was said in the House of Lords in Fairman’‘s 
case, the element of an unseen danger or trap 
was not raised in that case and it appears to 
have been decided on a contractual obligation 
through the tenant to persons visiting the 
chambers or flat on lawful business. 

Now, unless this contractual obligation could 
be upheld, and the House of Lords has now 
held it cannot, and has distinctly overruled 
Miller v. Handcock, the action can only lie in 
tort, and liability in tort (as we have shown in 
former notes—see, for instance, The Builder, 
November 19, 1915) of owners of premises, 
varies according to whether the person visiting 
the premises is a volunteer, a licensee or an 
invitee, and the plaintiff in this case was a 
licensee. She would be the invitee of the 


tenant, but as regards the landlord a licensee. 
The duty of the owner of premises varies 
upwards from the volunteer or trespasser to 
the licensee and the invitee, the duty being 
greatest as regards the latter. The licensee 
must take the premises as he finds them if he 
comes upon them, subject to this: 


that he 


must not be subjected to concealed dangers 
(Norman v. Great Western Railway; 1915, 1 
K.B. 584), but the invitee using reasonable care 
on his part for his own safety is entitled to 
expect that the owner or occupier will, on his 
part, use reasonable care to prevent damage 
from unusual danger of which he knows or 
ought to know, and where there is evidence of 
neglect the question whether such reasonable 
care has becn taken by notice, lighting, guarding, 
or otherwise, and whether there was contributory 
negligence in the sufferer, must be determined as 
a question of fact. This statement is taken from 
Indermaur +. Dames (L.R. C.P. 274), a case 
decided in 1866 which has never been questioned, 
and has now again been approved by the House 
of Lords. 

So far we have only been dealing with the case 
on the facts, i.c., the liability to someone not 
a tenant, but as we pointed out in our note on 
Hart v. Rogers (The Builder, March 3, 1916), as 
Miller v. Handcock had gone beyond the prin- 
ciples of law which apply to strangers to the 
contract of tenancy, in some cases doubt has 
been expressed whether it did not also alter the 
law of landlord and tenant, for if the case 
applied to strangers visiting the premises 
a fortiori it would apply to tenants and members 
of their families. The House of Lords carefully 
reviewed all the decided cases and overruled 
Miller vr. Handcock, and therefore that case can 
no longer apply either to strangers to the con 
tract nor be prayed in aid of cases of landlord 
and tenant. We referred to this point in our 
short note on Fairman’s case (The Builder, 
November 17 last), but there said we should 
revert to it, the question being whether now 
Miller v. Handcock has been overruled the law 
as between landlord and tenant as laid down in 
decided cases has been altered by the decision 
in the House of Lords. 

Huggett v. Miers (1908, 2 K.B. 278, The 
Builder, June 6, 1908) presents no difficulty, for 
it was, like Miller v. Handcock, a case in which 
the plaintiff was a stranger to the contrac. of 
tenancy visiting the premises on business, but 
in that case, unlike the decision in Miller v. 
Handcock, it was held the landlord was not 
liable to such a person for the staircase being 
unlit. Hargroves v. Hartopp (1905, 1 K.B. 474), 
in which Miller v. Handcock was cited, is dis- 
tinguished also by Lord Buckmaster in the case 
under consideration, because it was a case 
between landlord and tenant, but it is also 
distinguishable in that there was in that case 
a definite finding of negligence amounting to an 
act of commission on the part of the landlord 
rendering him liable under his contract to the 
tenant. 

Lucy v. Bawden (1914, 2 K.B. 318. See The 
Builder, March 3, 1916), although the person 
injured was the wife of a tenant who complained 
that the steps approaching the house were insuffi- 
ciently fenced, again causes no difficulty as the 
wife of a tenant is in the same position as a 
stranger as regards the contract of tenancy (see 
Cavalier v. Pope, 1916, A.C. 428), and it was held 
that in the absence of a trap the landlord was not 
liable. 

We now come to Dunster v. Hollis (1918, 
2 K.B. 1143, The Builder, February 21, 1919). 
This was a case of landlord and tenant, and the 
tenant had sustained injuries in descending the 
stairs of a block of flats which were old and worn, 
sloping outwards, and the cement on the last 
two stairs had given way. The Court held that 
as regards a tenant the obligation on the part of 
the landlord was to take reasonable care to keep 
the steps in a reasonably safe condition, and that 
as he had had ample opportunity of ascertaining 
the condition of the steps and the plaintiff had 
not been guilty of contributory negligence, the 
landlord was liable. From a consideration of 
the above case and the judgments now delivered 
in the House of Lords, we think it may be said 


that this latter case correctly represents the lav 
as regards the liability of the landlord towari( 
the tenant of a building of which the tenan: 


rents a part, but material portions of whic), 


remain under the landlord’s control. It mus 
be remembered that in cases of that kind th: 
contract of tenancy is most usually silent on th: 
point as to the liability of the landlord as 
those portions remaining in his control, and th: 
obligation has therefore to be implied. We have, 
however, often suggested that litigation wou) 
be avoided were clauses introduced in leases | 
flats defining the landlord's obligations as to 
roof, stairs. lighting, &c. 

Miller v. Handcock was cited and discussed in 
most of the above cases, but we do not think, as 
regards landlord and tenant, that it was followed 
80 a8 to alter the law and extend the liability of 

the landlord except possibly in the case Hart 
v. Rogers (1916 | K.B. 646. See The Builder, 
March 3, 1916), in which case the landlord was 
held responsible for a defect in the roof of a flat 
which caused damage, although no negligen e 
was proved, but we believe that this imposition 
of an absolute duty was founded, with some 
hesitation, by the Court upon the principles laid 
down in Miller v. Handcock. Miller v. Handcock 
has been overruled and the principles laid down 
in Indermaur v. Dames have been approved, and 
we may conclude this note with two short 
quotations from the judgments in the House of 
Lords. 

Lord Buckmaster is reported as having said, 
“Two Scottish cases appear to accept the 
wider view and to hold that, in circumstances 
where the landlord retains control and possession 
of a common staircase, his duty to the public 
is to keep it safe. Whether such a duty is one 
that it might be reasonable to impose upon 
landlords is not a matter which this House has 
to consider. The question is—Does such a duty 
exist’ It may well arise by the implied 
obligation between the landlord and tenant 
giving the tenant rights if the obligation be 
broken; but as between the landlord and the 
persons who use the staircase for business 
purposes, or because of a material interest, no 
such contractual obligation can be established.” 

Lord Atkinson is reported as saying, “ I have 
read most carefully Lucy v. Bawden, Dobson » 
Horsely, Hart v. Rogers, and Dunster v. Hollis. 
In each of these, and notably in the first, Miller 
v. Handcock is criticised. The result of all the 
criticisms seems to be, if the judgment of the 
learned judges who decided it cannot be inter- 
preted so as to bring it into harmony with the 
judgment of Willes J. in Indermaur v, Dames, 
the decision must be rejected as erroneous, and 
the latter will still be taken as the ruling authority 
on the point. I heartily concur in this con 
clusion.” Dobson v. Horsely, referred to above, 
was a case where a child of a tenant of one room 
in a house had sustained injury, as it was alleged, 
by the steps from the street to the front door 
being fenced by a railing which was defective, 
but judgment was given for the defendant on 
the ground that the defect did not constitute 
a trap. 


Ancient Lights. 

An interesting point appears to have been 
raised in the recent case, Wills v. May ( Weekly 
Notes, February 24), but as the case is only 
reported at present in the form of a headnote 
it is not possible to examine it in detail. The 
plaintiff in the action owned a dwelling-house, 
No. 117, Church-street, Croydon, the north 
windows of which it was alleged had been 
obstructed as regards light by some building, 
particulars of which are not given, as the case 
is reported solely on the measure of damages. 

In respect of the obstruction of light to the 
windows of this house, a mandatory injunction 
had been refused, but £50 had been awarded 
as damages, but there was a further point 
raised in the case. The plaintiff also owned the 
adjoining house (No. 119), and she claimed that, 
in the assessment of damages, the obstruction 
of light to the two properties must be con- 
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sidered, treating them as one site suitable for 
development for commercial purposes. 

It was proved in evidence that the neighbour- 
hood was in process of changing from a resi- 
dential to a commercial] district, and that the 
plaintiff had bought the two houses at auction 
in 1921 as an investment, having in view the 
development of their sites for commercial pur- 
poses, and relying upon a statement in the 
advertisement, “The land, which covers an 
area of nearly a quarter-of-an-acre, affords an 
excellent opportunity for securing a site for a 
factory or other commercial premises.” 

The defendant himself had developed the 
adjoining site by the erection of a shop and 
offices. It had also been proved that the site 
had been rendered less valuable foi the erection 
of warehouses and buildings of that class, owing 
to the obstruction of light, and the court, follow- 
ing the case Griffith v. Richard Clay & Sons, 
Ltd. (1912, Ch. 291), awarded £100 as damages 
to the site, this sum being independent of the 
£0 awarded as damages for the obstruction of 
the light to the windows of No. 117, and being 
in respect of damages for the obstruction of light 
to the combined sites. 

The Court pointed out that there was a dis- 
tinction between Griffith's case and the present 
case, in that in the former case the houses were 
old and dilapidated and the site was ripe for 
development, whereas, in the present case, 
No. 117 might stand for many years longer, 
and, owing to a lease on No. 119, development 
might be delayed for fourteen years, but held that 
this made no difference in principle. Although 
in principle it may make no difference whether 
the site is ripe for immediate development, or 
development, from the nature of the property, 
has to be deferred, in awarding damages for 
obstruction to light for the site this does not, 
of course, mean that that fact does not have a 
most important bearing on the quantum of 
damages. We may have occasion to refer again 
to this case when it is fully reported. 


The Rent Act: Use of Furniture. 


The case Wilkes and Jones v. Goodwin, which 
we noted in our issue December 8, has been 
carried to the Court of Appeal. It will be 
remembered that a maisonnette had been let 
in which the only article capable of being 
considered “furniture” was the linoleum laid 
upon the floors of the rooms. An application 
had been made by the tenants for an apportion- 
ment of the rent and on this application the 
landlady had contended that the Rent Act dif 
not apply because under section 12 subsection (2) 
proviso (i) this was a * dwelling house bona fide 
let at a rent which includes payments in respect 
of use of furniture.” 

This application has been the subject of much 
litigation; the County Court Judge differed 
from the Registrar, and on appeal the two 
Judges of the Divisional Court differed from 
each other. The judgments in the Court of 
Appeal occupy close upon two columns in the 
Times, and in the result the case is remitted 
again to the County Court for the judge to 
determine whether this linoleum though “ furni- 
ture,” on the principle of de minimis non curat 
lex, was too trifling in itself to take the letting 
vut of the Statute. 

The original rent had been £32 10s. a quarter 
and an extra sum of £1 5s. a quarter had been 
payable for the use of the linoleum, but in Janu- 
ary, 1921, a new tenancy agreement had been 
entered into at £20 per quarter, this sum to 
include rates and taxes and the use of the 
linoleum, and this was the agreement which 
had to be construed by the Court of Appeal. 
We draw attention to this point because Lord 
Justice Bankes is reported as referring to it in 
his judgment. He pointed out that two cases 
bad been cited to the Court (Wood v. Wallace, 
37 T.L.R., 147, and Hocker v. Solomon, 9i L.J., 
Ch. 8) to the effect that if an agreement provides 
for a separate payment for the use of furniture 
then the premises do not come within the 
proviso to the Act. The Lord Justice expressed 
no opinion on this point, as under the new 
agreement it did not arise, but he said it would 
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require careful consideration if ever it were 
raised before the Court of Appeal. 

As to the main question the majority of the 
Court of Appeal had no doubt in holding that 
this linoleum would be “ furniture,” but as to 
whether it would suffice to take the letting out 
of the Act and come within the proviso, the 
majority of the Court laid it down that the tests 
to be applied were (1) the bona fides of the letting 
by the intention to include in the rent a real 
charge for the use of furniture, and (2) the 
amount of the furniture which must be of 
sufficient importance not to be trivial and so to 
be ruled out by the principle de minimis ; 
these being questions of fact to be determined 
by the Court of first instance. 

Lord Justice Younger, whilst expressing 
some doubt as to whether this linoleum was 
“ furniture,” was not prepared to differ, 
but as to the character of the furniture he 
laid it down that to take the house out 
of the Act the attendance if included must 
be substantial and the furniture must be 
sufficient in quantity and character to 
enable a judge to find that the house let is no 
longer one to which the Act normally would 
apply, that is to say, an unfurnished house. 
This is an intelligible principle and it appears 
it might be applied also to the judgments de- 
livered by the other Lords Justices although 
they only speak of the principle de minimis. 
It is curious that (from the report) the case 
Crane v. Cox, which we noted February 2, does 
not seem to have been cited to the Court, 
although in that case the decision of the Divi- 
sional Court was somewhat to the same effect 
as that now delivered by the Court of Appeal. 

This case is surely a commentary in itself on 
the rent legislation, as here there have been 
three if not four trials to determine whether a 
maisonnette let at a rent of £80 per annum, a 
rent which had been reduced, including rates, 
taxes and linoleum, is or is not within the Act, 
and the matter has again had to be referred 
back to the County Court. How can business 
men contend with such vexatious and expensive 
litigation about trivialities, and is it small 
wonder that house-owning is discouraged ” 


The Rent Act: “ Attendance.”’ 


We must confess to a feeling of discouragement 
in recording the decisions of the Courts under 
the Rent Act, for they show how impossible it is 
for persons to deal with property so long as it is 
subjected to such vexatious restrictions involving 
continuous litigation. 

A recent case is that of Dick v. Duncan (The 
Times, March 13). The plaintiffs were the land- 
lords of a block of flats which counsel stated 
contained thirty or forty sets of flats, and there 
was a porter or caretaker whose services were 
included in the rent. The defendant was the 
tenant of one of the flats on a three years’ lease, 
dated June 18, 1919, which expired June <4, 
1922, and at the end of the agreement he had 
been given notice to quit, but was holding over, 
and this action was brought by the plaintiffs to 
obtain possession, and mesne profits and damages 
were claimed. The defendant claimed that the 
premises were within the Rent Act, but the 
plaintiffs contended that it was taken out of the 
Act by reason of the attendance. 

The Court held that the services of the porter 
were not negligible but provided a well-recog- 
nised service for the convenience of tenants, and 
following the case Nye v. Davis (1922, 2 K.B. 56, 
The Builder, March 31, 1922) the Court held 
that the flat was taken out of the Rent Act and 
gave judgment for possession. This is a question 
of fact for the Court of first instance (Wilkes and 
Jones v. Goodwin, a case in which Lord Justice 
Younger commented upon Nye v. Davis), but 
the judge in the present case has adopted the 
two questions laid down by the Court of Appeal 
as the right tests, viz., the bona fides and the 
degree, and his conclusion is one of fact. 

Whilst we are treating of this point of attend- 
ance we may remind our readers of the case 
King v. Millan (1922, 2 K.B. 647, The Builder, 
May 25, 1922), in which as regards the landlord's 
duty to keep the common hall and staircase 
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clean that was held not to constitute “ attend- 
ance,”’ as those portions of the premises were not 
demised to the tenant. 


Landlords of flats are having a bad time in 
connection with the question as to what 
* attendance or use of furnitare ” will suffice to 
take the flat out of the Rent Act by virtue of 
section 12 subsection (2) proviso (i). 

We note above a case, Dick ». Duncan, in 
which the services rendered by a porter were 
held to take the flat out of the Act, but now, in 
Wood v. Carwardine (7'he Times, March 21), Mr. 
Justice McCardie has delivered a judgment in 
the following circumstances to the opposite effect. 

The plaintiff, the owner, was suing for 
possession. The lease provided that the land- 
lord should keep the entrance, the hall and the 
staircase clean and the hall and staircase 
properly lighted, aud should provid» a good and 
sufficient supply of hot water at all times of the 
day. It also provided that all coals should be 
carried up from the cellars and the refuse should 
be carried down. The housekeeper was also to 
receive for, and deliver letters to, the several 
tenants of the flats. 

On these facts the Court held that the supply 
of hot water did not constitute “ attendance,” 
but that, if this finding was wrong, then it was 
a substantial item and would take the flat out of 
the Act. 

Then, as to the services rendered, the learned 
Judge intimated that in his opinion the proviso 
only applied where the landlord through his 
servants rendered actual services within the flat, 
whilst here the coals were deposited outside the 
flat and the refuse was also taken away from 
outside. 

Then there only remained the point as to the 
receipt and delivery of letters and parcels, which 
did involve some personal service, but the Court 
held this came within the rule de minimis non 
curat ler, a rule which the learned Judge said 
should be applied with “ robust vigour in favour 
of the tenant.” 

In the result, therefore, the application for 
possession was refused. 

We are supposed to be a commercial nation, 
but when the rent of a house and the right to 
possession depend upon considerations such as 
those involved in this case, have we not excelled 
all the efforts of authors of comic opera ? 

The Government admits that the housing of 
the population is an urgent problem, but it sees 
these hair-splitting problems argued in the 
Courts day after day and yet hesitates to take 
any step, even one on a graduated scale, which 
shall restore normal conditions. 


The Rent Act: Notice of Increase and to Quit. 


There is another question under the Rent 
Act which we referred to in the case of Schmitt 
v. Christy (1922, 2 K.B. 60, The Builder, July 14, 
1922), which is as difficult as the point as to 
notice to quit and is connected with it. This has 
recently again come before a Divisional Court 
in the case Michael v. Phillips (Weekly Notes, 
January 27). 

The question is, how are the provisions of the 
Act as to giving notice of an increase in rent to 
be complied with where the house has acquired 
a standard rent and there is a change in tenancy 
or the grant of a new lease? By section 12 
subsection (6) where the Act has become applio- 
able to any dwelling house it shall continue to 
apply thereto, and this has been interpreted as 
meaning that the standard rent attaches to the 
house, for the Act applies in rem to the house, 
and not in personam to the tenant (see King 
v. York, The Builder, February 28, 1919, 
approved under the present Act in Schmitt 
v. Christy, ubi sup). 

But it has also been held that the Act is retro- 
spective in its operation and that an increase in 
rent made without the notice required by the 
Act is bad even although it was made before 
the Act actually came into force, provided, of 
course, that the increase was made within the 
period indicated by the Act. This was decided 
in Bridges tr. Chambers (Weekly Notes, 1919; 
The Builder, March 28, 1919). All the Acts 
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are retrospective in this respect, for the Act of 
1915, which was passed in December, 1915, 
related to rent increased since the commence- 
ment of the war and the nt Act 

July 2, 1920, relates back to March 25, 1920. 

In Michael v. Philli _ were as 
follows :—By an agreement 22, 1918, 
the plaintiff's predecessor in title let to the 
defendant a flat at a rent of £107, including rates 
and taxes for a term of one year and seven- 
eighths. This term expired March 25, 1920, and 
on February 17 the plaintiff signed a lease 
granting the defendant a further term of seven 
years as from March 25, at a yearly rent of £160, 

but the report does not state whether this 
included rates and taxes. The rateable value 
of the flat was £105, so although the standard 
rent was £107, the flat just came within the 
limite defined by the Act of 1920. In this action 
the plaintiff was claiming a quarter’s rent due 
June 24, 1922, and the defendant, while 
admitting £26, the standard rent for that 
quarter, counterclaimed for £125 as payments 
previously made in excess of the standard rent. 
‘This counterclaim was set up on the ground that 
no notice of increased rent had been given. 

The County Court Judge had given judgment 
for the defendant on the authority of Bridges 
v. Chambers, and the Divisional Court affirmed 
this judgment, holding that under the cases 

Bridges v. Chambers and Schmitt v. Christy, 
even although an increase in rent was made 
before the actual passing of the Act, yet the 
notice of increase required by the Act must be 
given. Further, that as the new lease had 
been entered into before the expiration of the 
original term, under section 3 subsection (1) 
there was no period in which the landlord 
“would be entitled to take possession”; in 
other words, no period in which a notice to quit 
could be given and therefore the increase was 
bad. 

The case is at present only reported as a head- 
note, but it raises the question we referred to in 
our note to Schmitt v. Christy, what is a landlord 
to do? In that case it was held that upon a 
reletting the rent cannot be raised by mere 
agreement; all the provisions of the Act must 
be es ge with. That is to say, first, the 

must be entitled to obtain possession 
(that he would be at the end of an agreement or 
lease), but beyond this he must give the statu- 
tory notice as to increase. 

He cannot very well give this notice of increase 
to the outgoing tenant, for even under the Rent 
Act it w appear too farcical to give a notice 
of increase of rent which could only operate when 
that tenancy was at an end. And if the new 
tenant comes in notice of increase cannot be 
given to him, because when once his tenancy is 
arranged then the landlord is not “ entitled to 
possession,” and can give no notice of increase 
at all. The notice for an increase in rent is a 
four weeks’ notice which must be served upon 
the tenant (section 3 subsection 2); it cannot 
be served on a person who is not yet a tenant, 
and it cannot be served upon a tenant except 
in respect of a period when the landlord is 
entitled to possession. 

Thus where there is a change of tenancy the 
increases contemplated by the Act seem, by the 
decisions delivered under it, to have been made 
a dead letter. The landlord a house 
with a fixed rent attached to it, and although 
an increase can be made if the same tenant 
continues in possession after a notice to quit 
has expired, or the tenancy has determined, and 
due notice to increase the rent (if he does not 
quit), has been given, yet, as we have shown, 
where a new tenant comes in it seems impossible 
to increase the rent at all. 

This is a point deserving immediate attention 
whilst an amendment or curtailment of the Act 
is still under consideration. 

—__—--~9—2-—__ 


Correction. 

The address of Messrs. Vi-Board (Sales), Ltd., 
is"A House, Victoria-street, S.W.1, and not 
38, Mall, S.W.1, as stated in our last issue. 
‘Their telephone number is Victoria 5554. 
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THE RE-VALUATION FOR 
LANDLORDS’ PROPERTY 
TAX. SCHEDULE A. 


Mr. ©. Geratp Eve recently read a most 
interesting paper before the Surveyors’ 
Institution on the subject of the Re-Valuations 
now being made under Schedule A for Landlords’ 
Property Tax, which should be of considerable 
assistance to all who are concerned in this ques- 
tion. Owing to the war the quinquennial 
valuations were suspended and consequently 
the annual values fixed for the year 1910-11 
have remained in force, and will continue in 
force until April 5, 1923. As the author points 
out, this statement does not apply to the Metro- 
polis or Scotland, as in the former there were 
statutory valuations in 1915 and 1920, and in 
Scotland there have been annual re-valuations, 
but the present paper is confined to re-valuations 
in England and Wales. 

The writer prepares the minds of property 
owners to expect increased annual values after 
this period of immunity from re-valuation as 
rents are far higher than in 1910, whilst tithe 
worth £70 7s. 8d. in 1910 now stands at £109 
3s. Lid. He deals with the whole subject in a 
most lucid manner, but we can only refer here 
to some of the points he touches upon. 

He says that section 32 subsection (3) and 
paragraph 3 of the second Schedule of the 
Finance Act, 1922, make it clear that the cri- 
terion or basis of the new valuation is to be the 
annual value of the property as for the year 
ending April 5, 1923, and the new annual values 
will first become operative for the Schedule A 
tax payable January |, 1924. The “ annual 
value’ in connection with Schedule A means 
the gross annual value before deductions there- 
from are made for repairs, &c., to arrive at what 
is called “ net Schedule A assessment,” which 
is the assessment as reduced for the purpose of 
collection, and the author gives examples as to 
how this amount is to be arrived at. By Rule | 
of Schedule A of the Income Tax Act, 1918, 
it is laid down: ‘The annual value shall be 
understood to be (1) The amoutt of the rent 
by the year at which the premuses are let if 
they are let at a rack rent and the amount of 
that rent has been fixed by agreement com- 
mencing within the period of seven years 
preceding April 5 next before the time of 
making the assessment or (2) If they are not 
let at a rack rent so fixed then the rack rent 
at which they are worth to be let by the year.” 

The author elucidates this point very clearly : 
“Rack rent is the full annual value of the 
tenement on which the rent is charged or as 
near as possible (Stevens v. Bishop, per Lopes, 
L.J. 57, LJ.Q.B. 287), and says where a 
a premium was paid in addition to the rent 
reserved or where a relative of the tenant let 
to the latter at a favourable or low rent ob- 
viously the rents would not be rack rent. It 
is a question of fact in each case, but the 
obvious intention is that if a landlord enjoys 
a certain rent which was genuinely intended to 
be a rent and was fixed within seven years by 
both parties acting with commercial minds, 
the landlord is to be taxed on such actual rent 
income. . . . If the landlord has got the better 
of his tenant he ought not to avoid paying tax 
on his gains, while if the tenant has got the 
better of the bargain it would be hard on the 
landlord to pay income tax on a rental in excess 
of his rent income.” 

Reverting to the second rule set out above 
from the Income Tax Act, 1918, we may again 
quote the author: “Worth to be let by the 
year.” He points out this means what a tenant 
taking one year with another may fairly and 
reasonably be expected to pay (Gundry v. 
Dunham, 1915, 7 Tax Cases). and proceeds : 
“ It is very important to observe that where a 
bona fide let at a rack rent has been made by 
agreement commencing within seven years 





before April 5, 1923, such rent is ipso facto to 
be the annual value, and the Commissioners 
have no power or right to value. If, however, 
the rent is by such agreement inclusive of sums 
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for any public local rates, taxes or assessmic | (s, 
which are by law charges upon the occu) cr, 
then such rent is to be reduced by a deduc: ion 
of the sums paid by the landlord in and for ‘he 
r preceding the year of assessment,” and 
the author here calls attention to the import.)ice 
of the word “ preceding” in these days of 
slightly receding rates. 

We fear we can do but scant justice to this 
excellent paper and may owe an apology to the 
writer for an imperfect review, as we are com- 
pelled merely to touch on certain points, 
whereas the paper should be read as a whole. 
One of the points, however, we must notice 
arises out of the Rent Acts and the words 
of Rule 1, “and the amount of that rent 
has been fixed by agreement commencing 
within the period of seven years” preceding 
April 5, 1923. We again quote the author: 
“It is important that all persons chargeable 
to Schedule A should at once consider whether 
the assessments which they are shortly expecting 
should be made by adopting the rack rent or by 
‘the worth to be let’ estimate.” Assume an 
agreement for a property commenced within 
the seven years, say 1917, at a rent of £50), 
tenant to pay rates and landlord to repair. 
Under the Rent Restriction Act the landlord 
in 1921 gave a notice to quit, as well as the 
notice specified in the Rent Act to raise the 
rent to £70. The tenant could have acted on 
the notice to quit and have quitted and termin- 
ated his tenancy. He elected to stay, and by 
so doing accepted the new term of his agree- 
ment to pay £70. Therefore, the £70 is “ the 
rent fixed by agreement commencing within 
the period of seven years.” Consequently, the 
gross annual value in the assessment must be 
£70 and no estimate of annual value would be 
lawful. 

If, however, the landlord failed to give 
the necessary notice to quit and merely by 
notice raised the rent, his action was unlawful 
(Kerr v. Bryde) and no valid agreement was 
constituted, hence the £70, whether paid or 
not, cannot be looked to for the purposes of 
Rule 1. Instead, the £50 must be the annual 
value, as it is still the rent at which the property 
is let, and it was so let by the last valid agree- 
ment within seven years. The effect of the 
above is not unjust; the landlord, who is 
receiving £70, and the landlord who finds he 
can only legally collect £50, will respectively 
be taxed on their rent incomes. But the 
question is interesting and important, as indicat- 
ing that rents legally increased (notices to quit 
having been served) under the Rent Acts since 
April 6, 1916 (the start of the seven years period) 
will fall within Schedule A, Rule 1, namely, 
within the principle that such rents are to be 
the annual values. 

The paper abounds with useful opinions such 
as the above, and deals with the whole sub- 
ject of the assessments, appeals procedure, &c., 
and is deserving of close study, but we must 
close this notice by agreeing with one point 
noticed by the author. Dealing with appeals 
to the General Commissioners the writer sets 
out part of section 137 of the Income Tax Act, 
1918, under which the General Commissioners 
“may permit any barrister or solicitor to plead 
before them on behalf of the appellant or 
officers either viva voce or in writing or may 
hear any accountant.” He says: “ Note the 
entire omission of surveyor or valuer,” and 
expresses the hope that the Council of the 
Surveyors’ Institution will consider the desir- 
ability of taking steps to urge the amendment 
of the section by the addition of some such 
words as “any surveyor or valuer being an 

admitted member of the Surveyors’ Institution 
or of the Auctioneers’ and Estate Agents’ 
Institute of the United Kingdom.” 
New Scottish A.R.A.’s. 

The following have been elected Associates 
of the Royal ish Academy: Mr. J. M. 
Aiken (Aberdeen), Mr. J. ilton MacKenzie 
(Glasgow), Mr. William Somerville Shanks 
(Glasgow), and Mr. E. S. Lumsden (Edinburgh), 
painters; and Mr. R. Fairlie (Edinburgh), 
architect. 
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THE WEEK IN 
PARLIAMENT. 


Wesrminster, Wednesday. 


Government Housing Policy. 

Replying to Mr. Albert Bennett, Mr. N. 
Chamberlain said that the housing proposals of 
the Government would be embodied in the Bill 
to be introduced as soon as possible after the 
recess. The chief points in the scheme and 
particularly the amount of subsidy to be 
provided by the Government had already been 
fully discussed with representatives of the 
Association of Municipal Corporations and of the 
larger boroughs and general agreement had been 
reached that the subsidy was one which would 
enable building to be pressed forward with the 
utmost vigour and that building by private 
enterprise would have a prominent place in the 
programme of the local authorities. He did not 
propose to give any estimate of numbers which 
must obviously depend on the activities of the 
various loca] authorities. 

Replying to Mr. Mardy Jones, Mr. Bonar Law 
said it was not proposed to take the Second 
Reading of Increase of Rent and Mortgage 
interest Restrictions (Continuance and Amend- 
ment) Bill before Easter, and he was afraid it 
would not be practicable to circulate it before 
the Recess. 

Mr. Whiteley asked whether he was prepared 
to give representatives of the building guilds 
the opportunity of consulting him before 
bringing in the Bill, seeing that such guilds were 
prepared to assist in the building of houses 
without profit. 

Mr. Chamberlain said he would be glad to 
consider any suggestions which might be made 
to him by representatives of the building guilds. 

Mr. Lambert asked the Minister of Health, 
whether, in future housing legislation, he would, 
in preference to the encouragement of building 
by public authorities, give facilities to private 
builders and owners, by relieving newly-built 
houses of rates for a period, and by advancing 
money to potential house-builders on easy terms. 

Mr. N. Chamberlain said he had given these 
suggestions his full consideration and would 
make a statement in regard to them on the 
Second Reading of the Housing Bill. 

Mr. Wells asked the Minister of Health whether 
he would consider the desirability of legislation 
granting exemption from rates and taxes to the 
end of March, 1926, all houses built, or building, 
during the present year, thereby encouraging 
the building of more houses without creating a 
considerably increased charge on the State or 
local authorities ? 

Mr. N. Chamberlain said he should hope to 
deal with this question fully when he introduced 
the Housing Bill. 

Mr. N. Chamberlain informed Mr. D. G. 
Somerville that he proposed in connection with 
the housing proposals of the Government, 
to introduce legislation extending the operation 
and scope of the Small Dwellings Acquisition 
Act. 

Mr. A. Bennett asked the Minister whether, 
in connection with the housing proposals of the 
Government, a complete national scheme would 
be introduced for dealing with the financing of 
the housing operations. 

Mr. N. Chamberlain said, as at present 
advised, he saw no necessity for such a scheme 
as he had no reason to doubt that the existing 
facilities were sufficient to enable the housing 
operations contemplated under the Government 
proposals to be financed by the loca] authorities. 

Converted Houses. 

Mr. N. Chambeyglain informed Mr. Young that 
51 local authorities had undertaken conversions 
of houses and other buildings into working-class 
tenements, and 1,033 tenements had been pro- 
vided by this means. 

Mr. N. Chamberlain informed Sir H. Foreman 
that he understood the London County Council 
were contemplating the erection of further 
tenement buildings. 

Advances to Local Authorities 

41. IN, Chamberlain also informed Mr. Young 
that advances under the Small Dwellings 
Acquisition Act had been made by 3 County 
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Councils, 19 Borough Councils, 34 Urban 
District Councils, and 5 Rural District Councils. 
Information as to the number of houses pur- 
chased was not available. Up to August, 1914, 
local authorities obtained sanction to the 
borrowing of sums amounting to £349,500 for 
the purpose of advances under the Act. Since 
January, 1919, loans amounting to £338,000 
had been sanctioned, 

Mr. Robert Young asked the Minister of 
Health how many persons applied to the Public 
Works Loans Commissioners, under Section 21 
of the Housing, Town-Planning, &c., Act, 1919, 
to construct houses for the working classes ? 
what amount of money was advanced for such 
purposes? and how many houses were built 
and their accommodation in relation to the 
number of bedrooms provided ? 

Mr. N. Chamberlain said that subsequent to 
the enactment of the Section referred to, 
provision was made in the Housing (Additional 
Powers) Act for the private builders’ subsidy 
scheme. The advances of the Public Works 
Loan Commissioners were limited to cases where 
it was not proposed to obtain the subsidy, 
and, in fact, advances were only made in four 
cases, and amounted to £6,350. 


Rent Reductions. 


Mr. N. Chamberlain informed Sir E. Stockton 
that reductions in the rents originally agreed 
have been approved in respect of 568 local 
authorities, mainly since the beginning of 1922. 
The net amount involved by this reduction was 
approximately £150,000 per annum. It was 
difficult to say precisely what effect on the 
Exchequer was caused by any reduction in 
rent, as it must to some extent depend not only 
on the rent originally fixed, but on the rent 
which could actually be collected. Reductions 
were only approved when it could be shown 
that the rents charged were excessive. It was 
open to a local authority which was not satisfied 
with the rent approved by the Department to 
appeal to the Independent Tribunal appointed 
under the Housing Scheme Regulations. 


London Housing Statistics. 

Replying to a question by Mr. Harris, Mr. 
N. Chamberlain said that a reliable estimate of 
the present shortage ot houses in London was 
not available. The total number of houses 
completed since the Armistice were : 


By the London County Council 6,906 
By the City of London e 316 
By the Metropolitan Boroughs 5,650 


Total 12,872 
In addition 654 tenements had been provided 
by Metropolitan Boroughs by the conversion of 
larger houses and 640 houses were built in the 
County of London under the Private Builders’ 
subsidy scheme. In a report made to the 
County Council] as a result of an exhaustive 
investigation made in November, 192], the 
Valuer and Medical Officer stated: “Since 1919 
the number of houses provided has probably not 
met the growth of requirements during the 
period.” The Census for 1921 showed that the 
population of the County had decreased by 
38,436 since 19] 1. 
Houses Built. 


Mr. N. Chamberlain informed Mr. Bennett 
that of the 176,000 houses to which the local 
authorities and public utility societies scheme 
was limited 157,235 had been completed on 
March |, and 10,810 were in course of building. 
Tenders had been approved for 3,864 houses, 
but work had not commenced, and in the case of 
4,091 houses tenders were either under con- 
sideration or had not been submitted for 
approval The 39,164 houses built under the 


private builders’ subsidy scheme were com- 


pleted before August, 1922. The total cost to 
the Exchequer to date was £9,500,000 in capita! 
subsidies to private builders, £10,700,000 in 
annual subsidies to loca] authorities and public 
utility societies. It was estimated that the 
annual charge on the Exchequer under the 
Assisted Scheme would amount to nearly 
£9,000,000 in the early years. It was hoped 
t hat a reduction would be secured on this charge 
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in later years as loans were re- borrowed at lower 
rates of interest. 

Captain W. Benn asked the Minister of Health 
if any estimate had been made of the number of 
houses of the types erected under the housing 
schemes that could be erected in a , having 
regard to the number of men available in the 
building trades and the possible output of 
materials; and, if so, what it was? 

Mr. N. Chamberlain said he did not think it 
is practicable to make an estimate of any value, 
as it was impossible to forecast the reasonable 
demands on the building industry of which 
house building formed only a part. The 
maximum number of working class houses built 
in one year before the war was approximately 
100,000, and this figure was reached at a time 
when the labour strength of the building industry 
was in excess of what it was at present. 


Materials and “ Rings." 

Mr. R. Morrison asked the Minister of Health 
whether he intended to take any steps to control 
the prices of building materials, with a view to 
preventing rings and combines from charging 
increased prices ? 

Mr. N. Chamberlain said he had consulted 
with the President of the Board of Trade on this 
matter and they had decided to set up a small 
Committee which would include representatives 
of the two Departments, the Building Trade 
and Local Authorities, in order to watch the 
course of prices and to keep the Government 
accurately informed of their movements. 

Replying to further questions, Mr. Chamber- 
lain said he was quite prepared to consider 
putting representatives of the trade unions on 
the Committee. 

Asked by Mr. Edwards whether, seeing that 
the cost of building houses was adversely 
affected by the existence of rings and trusts, he 
would consider setting up national factories for 
the production of these materials, and thus 
cheapen houses and relieve unemployment by 
using the skilled men now unemployed, Mr. N. 
Chamberlain replied in the negative. 

Mr. N. Chamberlain informed Captain W. 
Benn that the percentage increase in the price 
of materials used in the erection of houses under 
the housing schemes over the prices of the same 
materials in 1913 was approximately 65 per cent. 
to 70 per cent. 

Mr. D. G. Somerville asked the Minister of 
Health whether he proposed in any legislation 
which might be introduced to give effect to 
the housing proposals of the Government to 
deal with the existence of rings of building 
materials operating to force up prices against the 
interests of the taxpayer ? 

Mr. N. Chamberlain said he hoped it mi 
not be necessary to introduce legislation to 
with this matter. 

Workmen and Houses. 

Mr. N. Chamberlain informed Capt. W. Benn 
that, assuming a non-parlour house would be 
erected with 2,000 hours’ labour—-which was 
the present estimate —it was estimated that the 
provision of 10,000 of such houses in one year 
would require the following number of building 


operatives : 
Bricklayers ......2.seceeces0 1,688 
Carpenters and Joiners ...... 1,66) 
eee. ss .  sca ce nenentedeun 145. 
ED, nus cv cbhadees deans 21 
Plumbers and Glaziers........ 322 
NE en lt eta s wee wie 606 
SRAM SS cu dceawcnnuoekes 3,611 


The Rent Bill. 
The Rent Restrictions (Notices of Increase} 
Bill has passed through Committee. 


Imported Slates. 

In reply to Mr. Robt."Jones, Lt.-Col. Buckley 
Secretary to the Department of Overseas 
Trade), submitted a statement showing the 
quantities and values of slates for roofi 
imported into and exported from the Uni 
Kingdom. The statement showed that the 
quantities imported in the years 1913 and 1922 
were 17,631 and 5,064, to the value of £62,652 
and £43,244 respectively. The quantities 
exported in the mentioned were 28,079 
and 3,705, to the value of £116,346 and £49,706. 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


THE BUILDING TRADES AND THE 


WHITLEY 


COUNCILS. 


By W. H. STOKER, K.C. 


Lorp Asxwirh, in his letter to the Times, 
published on March 16, urging that each 
industry should deal with its own unemploy- 
ment, and that each Joint Industrial Council 
in existence should devote attention forth- 
with to this subject, so far as it affected its 
particular industry, drew attention also to 
what he conceived to be the true functions 
of the Industrial Councils. While the regu- 
lation of wages was an important part, it 
was not by any means intended to be their 
sole function, and there was, in his opinion, 
a danger that, in the minds of outsiders at 
least, Whitley Councils might come to be 
regarded as Committees concerned solely 
with the regulation of wages. 

Lord Askwith's indication of fields for the 
usefulness of Industrial Councils, and the 
attention he has drawn to wider and 
broader spheres of interest for them, is not 
without concern for the building trades, 
seeing that the National Federation of Em- 
ployers are no longer on its Joint Industrial 
Council. Recognition of the fact that In- 
dustrial Councils are not primarily con- 
cerned with the regulation of wages was 
shown at the outset of the Industrial 
Council in the building trades by entirely 
excluding from its sphere wages regulation, 
this being left to the Conciliation Boards. 
It concerned itself with the other common 
interests of the industry. This separation 
was further accentuated on May 6, 1921, 
when a National Wages and Conditions 
Council! was constituted, on which em- 
ployers and operatives were represented, in- 
eluding on the side of the former the 
National Federation of Building Trades 
Employers of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and on the side of the latter the National 
Federation of Building Trades Operatives. 
It is not necessary to state here the com- 
plete list of members, but in the first 
instance it was practically exhaustive, 
omitting only the plumbers both on the em- 
ployers’ and operatives’ side. However, in 
the summer of 1921 two representatives of 
the Plumbers’ Institute were added on the 
employers’ side, but the operatives re- 
mained unrepresented save in so far as they 
might be said to be so by the National 
Federation of Building Trades Operatives, 
to which body the Plumbers’ Unions are 
affiliated. The National Wages and Con- 
ditions Council is concerned solely with 
wages and conditions of employment, and 
the Industrial Council continued to have 
nothing to do with these subjects. How- 
ever, notwithstanding that the National 
Federation of Building Trades Employers 
have resigned from the Industrial Council, 
they are still prominent members of the 
employers’ side of the National Wages and 
Conditions Council. 

It follows from the resignation of the 
National Federation of Employers from the 


Industriai Council, that notwithstanding 
their continued membership of the National 
Wages and Conditions Council, they are 
now outside the sphere of concerted action, 
with operatives, in the fields indicated by 
Lord Askwith in his letter before referred 
to, that is to say, in the matter of unem- 
ployment, or in the various useful objects 
indicated in the Whitley Report. This can- 
not but be regretted, and it is earnestly to 
be hoped that some means may be found 
of enabling them to give their valuable and 
indeed indispensable co-operation, not only 
towards solving the difficult problems of 
unemployment, but in the many other im- 
portant matters affecting the joint and 
common interests of employers and workers 
alike. The history and circumstances lead- 
ing to the secession of the National Federa- 
tion of Employers from the National Indus- 
trial Council are as interesting as the fact of 
their secession is to be deplored. The 
building industry may truthfully be said 
to have given the lead to the establishment 
of Whitley Councils, and even possibly to 
have inspired some of the Whitley Com- 
mittee’s recommendations. The building 
trades had for some time prior to 1918 con- 
ceived and evolved the idea of bringing the 
two sides of the industry together in con- 
sultation, not on matters of controversy, 
but on developments in their common in- 
terests. Therefrom was born a Building 
Trades Parliament, the scheme of which 
was actually one of the matters considered 
by the Whitley Committee. The first 
sitting of the Building Trades Parliament 
almost synchronised with the issue of the 
report of the Whitley Committee. 

The Building Trades Parliament, which 
was expressly ‘excluded from considering 
disputes, afterwards became the Industrial 
Council for the Building Industry, but pre- 
served (as a parenthetical addition) the 
name of the Building Trades Parliament. 
It was practically a Whitley C>uncil, 
though not so in name, nor as a conseauenc? 
of the Whitley Report. 

The circumstances and causes leadir to 
the secession of the National Federation of 
Employers from the Parliament or !ndus- 
trial Council will be reviewel later, in a 
subsequent article. The subject cannot but 
be of interest to both sides of the industry, 
and perhaps an impartial statement of the 
facts may lead to reconsideration of the 
position. The present situation in the build- 
ing industry is one in which the hearty co- 
operation of both sides is more than ever 
essential to its well-being. 


<> -- 


The National Building Guild. 


We understand that a meeting of creditors 
in Manchester on Monday passed a practically 
unanimous resolution in favour of immediate 
steps being taken to bring about the ya agar f 
liquidation of the National Building Guild, Ltd. 
Creditors not present or unrepresented at the 
meeting, which was held in private, are to be 
communicated with to ascertain if they are in 
favour of the recommendation. 


BUILDING TRADE 
DISPUTE. 


Tae representatives of the building trade 
employers met on Wednesday to consider the 
position which has arisen in consequence of the 
result of the ballot of the operatives being 
against acceptance of the proposed reduction 
in wages of | percent. Mr. Nicholls, President 
of the National Federation of Building Trade 
Employers, stated last week that an immediate 
reduction of wages was essential, and that at 
the meeting held on Wednesday this week the 
employers would settle their plans, which would 
take effect at the end of this month. 


Cost of Building Materials. 

A correspondent of The Times, dealing with 
the operatives’ contention that the price of 
materials should be reduced before wages, 
writes :— “ Mr. Hicks, President of the National 
Federation of Building Trade Operatives, states 
that the price of cement is now 134 per cent. 
more than in’ 1914. The price of cement 
delivered in London in 1914 was £1 17s. per ton, 
and at the present time is £2 18s. perton. The 
increase, therefore, is not 134 per cent., but 
56.7 per cent. As Mr. Hicks himself shows, the 
increase in the price of cement is less than the 
increase in the building operatives’ wages over 
the same period.” 


Wages on Public Works. 


The Publie Works Conciliation Board has 
fixed the following rates of pay to apply in the 
City and County of London within the Metro 
politan Police District, to date from the first 
pay period following the end of March, to be 
effective for the three months, April, May and 
June :—-Labourer, Is. 3}d. per hour; black 
smith, 1s. 8d.; concrete leveller, 1s. 34d. ; 
duct or earthenware drain layer, Is. 4}d. ; 
fitter, 1s. 8d. ; granite mason, kerb, &c., 1s. 9d. ; 
granite sett dresser, Is. 8d.; jointer, 1s. 4}d. ; 
kerb fixer, 1s. 8d.; pavior, Is. 8d. ; petrol 
locomotive or roller driver, 1s. 5jd.; pipe 
jointer (iron) above 6 in. diameter, 1s. 5}d. ; 
platelayer, Is. 4}d. to Is. 5}d.; platelayer's 
labourer, Is. 3}d.; pneumatic pick operator, 
ls. 4)d.; rammerman, Is. 4}d.; scaffolder, 
1s. 6$d. ; screeder, ls. 4}d. ; steam-roller driver, 
ls. 74d. ; street mason and flag dresser, 1s. 74d. ; 
tarpot man, Is. 3}d.; timberman, Is. 4d. ; 
wood block layer, 1s. 44d. ; watchman, 7s. 6d. 
minimum day or night. Hours of labour and 
overtime rates will remain as fixed in 1920. 


COST 





i id 


“THE BUILDER” 
OF BUILDING 
COMPETITION—No, 2. 


The first part of “ The Builder Cost of Building 
Competition ” having been completed, prepara- 
tions are being made for Competition No. 2 for 
builders to tender for the erection of houses in 
accordance with the two winning designs. 

A knowledge of prices is regarded as an 
essential preliminary to the purchase of any 
commodity among people possessed of 4 
reasonable amount of caution; and when the 
commodity is of the magnitude of a house 
hesitation is only reasonable as long as any 
doubt remains. That the building industry 's 
suffering from this hesitation on the part o! 
intending house owners cannot be doubted tor 
a moment, and Competition No. 2 is being 
promoted with the object of ascertaining the 
reasonable cost of building at the present time 

The Builder Competition No. 2 should result 
in the collection of definite information tha‘ 
will resolve doubts, and instead of endles- 
hesitation and delay, result in the increased 
production that is really needed by the 
employer, the builder, and the craftsman. 
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fumes and heat are present, but, of course, 


CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERING UP-TO-  jictionn, comparison in cost between these 


DATE: FOR ARCHITECT & CONSTRUCTOR III «tect om any large structure must be eon- 


By GEO. KENWORTHY, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E 


Reinforced Concrete Plates for Roof Covering. 


Reinrorcep concrete roofing slabs were 
made on the Continent prior to the war, but it 
was the war which was responsible for their 
development in this country. Indeed, those 
shown in Diagram 18a were produced specially 
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to provide a more permanent covering for the 
large dirigible airship sheds. Four of these 
sheds were designed to carry such roof- 
covering material, though three only were 
urdered to be covered in this way. Owing to 
shortage of labour and other practical diffi- 
culties experienced, although a large portion 
of these plates were made, the scheme of 
covering the airship sheds with them was 
abandoned. 

The general details of these plates, how- 
ever, should prove of particular interest. Re- 
inforced concrete plates similar to those then 
made are now on the market. The panels 
of these plates (see Diagram 13, a and 5) 
are reinforced by 18-gauge wire netting 1} in. 
mesh, with rods in side and cross ribs. A 
good grade of concrete (1:1}:2) is used, but 
the question may be raised as to the imper- 
meability of these slabs to moisture, and 
being thin, as reinforced concrete is under- 
stood, it may be asked whether oxidisation, 
causing expansion of the wire and cracking of 
the concrete, will not take place; of course. 
there is always the difficulty as to the special 
lengths to make up the length of a roof slope. 
These slabs have, of course. the advantage of 


and asbestos sheets, whilst their dead-weight 





carrying over 7 ft. without intermediate 
purlins, but the somewhat difficult connections 
and the weight of the slabs (they are 175 lb 
per slab) work against them for general use. 
They require heavier roof trusses and stronger 
purlins to carry them, and are somewhat diffi 
cult to handle when erecting. 

Diagrams 14 (a and b) show another rein 
forced slab on the market. Such slabs 
no doubt make for a very permanent 
form of roof covering; but it is feared 
again that their cost and weight will 

















DIAGRAM 14B. 


sidered. Comparing these concrete plates with 
asbestos cement or other light covering, and to 
help to visualise the serious effect of the addi- 

% tional weight on structure, it should be stated 
R-C- Rook Sines that asbestos cement sheets when laid give 
a load per sq. ft. of about 3 Ib., against 
DIAGRAM 144A. 11} lb. with R.C. plates—é.e., an additional 
load of 8} lb. This may be compared to an 
additional dead load of fresh snow, which 
would have to be 16 in. thick over the whole 
of the roof slope. 

















act against them; they give an average 
weight of 114 lb. per ft. super when laid. 
but the laps and connecting details are well 
worked out. 
Reinforced concrete slabs and plates are Gutters and Downpipes. 
In factory buildings it is usual to have 


specially recommended and adapted for 
foundries, smithy roofs, and places where acid _ these made in (1) galvanised sheet steel of, 





DIAGRAIY 13 8. 


R-¢€. FLATE DETAILS - 
7s arranged for Air - Ship Sheds.) 
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DETAILS on GIDE PLATES (Fear) 


(Sise: 61% » 2-54" and generally a0 per 
fell Plobe 12 Diagram 13 A.) 
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say, 18 gauge, or (2) of pressed steel sheets 
+ in. or 3-16 in. thick, or (3) of cast iron. 

(1) Provides the cheapest form, but it is 
well worth any client's while to go in for a 
more pertnanent form of guttering, remem- 
bering that 1t is very difficult indeed to patch 
gutters, and any replacement in valleys 
generally means stripping the roof sheets to 
get to them. With downpipes it is different, 
as they can be more easily replaced, and they 
have the advantage over cast iron of not being 
so vulnerable to breakage from rough usage, 
or during transit if for shipment. 

(2) Pressed steel gutters cannot be recom- 
mended, although if kept well cleaned and 
coated with a good bitumastic compound they 
are an improvement on (1). If pressed 
gutters of this thickness are‘ essential, then 
wrot-iron sheets are much more lasting. 
These gutters, incidentally, are those gener- 
ally used for shipment work for factory build- 
ings. The downpipes used with them would 
be as for (1). 

(3) Cast-iron gutters and downpipes are 
infinitely superior for any size or shape of 
gutter or downpipe, and it is only for ship- 
rent work where there is any reason, apart 
from price, for not using them. 


Asbestos Cement Gutters and Downpipes. 


Gutters and downpipes of this material 
have also been put on the market in recent 
years, but up to the present they are only 
made in the half-round and the ‘ 0.G.”’ 
types. Whilst gutters made of this material 
would harden with age, and therefore to all 
intents and purposes become more serviceable, 
they are of such a light construction that it 
would be essential to have a special gutter 
clip to hold them, and thus prevent their being 
lifted out of position and carried away in a 
high wind, With regard to the downpipes of 
this material, it is feared that many break- 
ages would occur, especially of the lower 
lengths near the ground, owing to the rough 
usage to which they would be subjected. The 
specia] gutter clip will be shown iter. 


Gutter-jointing Materials. 

Some good bitumastic compounds are on the 
faarket very suitable for this work, but red-lead 
putty is the commonest jointing material used 
by steel erectors, and is quite good if properly 
constituted of red and white lead and oil. 
The writer has seen red lead mixed with 
painters’ putty used for this purpose, but it 
must be remembered that putty hardens and 
shonld in no case be allowed to be used in this 
way. 

Glass. 

For constructional purposes and in the 
glazing of the roofs of factories, railway 
stations, verandahs, etc., also for workshop 
windows where transparency is not required, 
there are two principal kinds in genera] use: 
(1) that known as plain rolled plate (P.R.P.) 
or rough rolled plate (R.R.P.) or Hartley's 
rolled plate (H.R.P.)—these three are 
synonymous trade names and refer to one 
kind of glass, with fine ribs on one side but 
smooth on the other; and (2) rough cast plate 
(.C.P.)—this glass is smooth on both sur- 
faces, and is sometimes called ‘‘ rough cast ”’ 
and at others ‘“‘cast’’ or “ hammered.” 
Rough cast glass is less opaque than the other, 
and having both surfaces smooth is less liable 
to collect dust, for which reason it is often 
preferred. 

Both types of glass are the same price, and 
for skylights the usual thickness is 3 in., and 
the most suitable spacing of astragals 24-in. 
centres, though in some cases 3-16 in. thick 
glass has been used for these centres. 

The length of glass is generally governed 
by shop requirements and the consideration of 
breakage and consequent acements. Up 
to about 7 ft. long is a suitable length, though 
it can be procured in lengths up to about 


12 ft. without any extra charge for length, 
and at @ maximum width of 42 in. Rough 
plate is made in a range from 3 in. to % in., 
but R.C. from 8-16 in. to % in. only. 
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the absorption and there is no consequen! 
swelling of the block. These blocks shou! 
prove of great interest for constructional! 
work, for use in conjunction with steel fran 


Winep Grass (i.e., with wire-netting cast 
in the middle thickness) is sometimes ' 
Its purpose is to hold the glass together if 
cracked or broken, and so prevent the large 
pieces falling on people below. Glass 4 in. 
thick by sbout 24 in. is tne usual size for 
skylights, though this glass can also be pro- 
cured $ in. thick. (The extra for wired glass 
is about 33d. per sq. ft.) 

CornuGcatep Grass has also been made to 
suit the same corrugation as galvanised corru- 
gated sheets, the object being, of course, to 
make them mesh, thereby placing glass and 
sheets together in one plane and eliminating 
the usual flashings. No great economy can 
be got, however, by use of this type, and it 
has had no general application. 


Lead Fiashings. 

The thickness of these for all general pur- 
poses should not be less than that of 4 Ib. 
lead (4 Ib. per sq. ft.), but unless specified, 
makers may supply as low as 3 |b. In gutters, 
5 or 6 lb. lead should be used. 

(1) Srrucruran Worx.—The most essential 
point to which to draw attention is the neces- 
sity of cleaning and oiling at makers’ works 
before assembly of all parts in contact, or 
which are inaccessible after the work has 
been put together. This is by no means 
always carried out. One coat of paint— 
usually red oxide—is usual at the makers’ 
works before dispatch. It should, however, 
be remembered that if a light-grey coat after 
erection, or some other special tint, is re- 
quired by client, red oxide is not suitable for 
the earlier coat. It will be noted how essen- 
tial good painting before dispatch and erection 
is when it is called to mind that after erec- 
tion the painting costs about six times as 
much as when done on the ground, the cost 
being dependent on the height from ground 
and the amount of scaffolding required. 

(2) Gatvanisep Suaeets (Corrvcatep).—lIt 
is not general practice, and indeed it is not 
considered much use, to paint this material 
when new. But wisdom is shown if the laps 
of the sheets which can never be got at again 
are painted or oiled during fixing. If painting 
is necessitated a mordant must be used to 
enable the paint to take an effective hold. 

(3) Waterproofing paste or other compound 
is advised by the makers for application to 
the reinforced concrete slabs for roof covering. 

(4) Asbestos cement sheets require no 
painting whatever. In discussing covering 
and filling materials there are, of course, 
various alternatives for use on the sides 
of buildings, as. for instance. brick filling 
between steel framing, concrete machine- 
made blocks, ete. For internal partitions 
half-brick filling only is necessary. Even 
for outer walls also, as the steel-panel 
framing takes the wind pressure, half-brick 
is quite good enough used in this way, and 
is often put in so, but with ordinary brick- 
work it need not be pointed ont that by itself 
this is not sufficient to keep moisture from 
penetrating. 


Breeze cement blocks are often used with | 
steel framing for internal work, but again. 


these must be used judiciously, as there is 
always the danger of expansion either distort- 
ing the steel framework or bulging the parti- 
tion walls. For partition walls ‘‘ Moler "’ 
hollow blocks, which are fire and sound proof, 
are of special interest because of their extreme, 
lightness, and if large dividing walls are to 
be put up in factories the steel framing will 
be relieved of considerable weight if these 
are used, as compared with brick or concrete. 
These blocks are catalogued at 12 in. by 
8 in. by 2} in., and up to 6 in. thick, and 
are grooved and tongued at sides. The 
2} in. blocks weigh (approx.) 9 Ib. per sq. 
ft., but even so they have a crushing 
strength of 1 ton per sq. in. These blocks 
have a ‘specific gravity of 1—about half 
the weight of ordinary brickwork. ‘‘ Moler "’ 
blocks have an almost sponge-like porosity, 
being made from an imported marine clay, 
but the pores or voids of the material take up 
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ing. It will be noted that a neat cement 
rendering is necessary if water is to be kept 
out. 

These remarks as to materials cannot 
their nature be considered exhaustive, and 
there would be no purpose served in mention 
ing other common materials in use, wit 
which practical readers are quite conversant 
It has been simply with a view of making 
comparisons and drawing attention to a few 
of the salient points of interest in so far as 
they affect constructiona] work. that this s« 
tion has been compiled. 


———_-—~—e————_ 
RENT RESTRICTIONS IN 
BELGIUM. 


A sEvERE Rent Restriction Act has been in 
force in Belgium, which has just been amended 
by the Parliament in the following way :— 

(1) Any tenant or sub-tenant has, within the 
limits of the conditions set forth below, the right 
to continue to occupy his present domicile, even 
if he has taken possession of the premises after 
the coming into force of the present law—up 
to the same month in the year 1925. The lessor 
who, for this date or for a later date, desires to 
terminate the extended lease, must give six 
months’ notice. From July 1, 1926, notice must 
be given according to common law. 

(2) The privilege of extension is subject to 
the tenant carrying out his obligations, including 
the regular payment of his rent and of any 
increase thereon, and arrears of rent due during 
the war, in conformity with agreements made 
The judge may grant a delay to the tenant for 
the fulfilment of his obligations. 

(3) The extension of the lease does not apply 
to the option to purchase. 

(4) In the event of the tenant’s death the 
privilege of extension of the lease extends to 
his wife or to those who have “ lived with him ” 
for at least six months, excluding employees 
and servants. 

This Act does not apply to: 

(1) A person occupying a villa or other house 
and only spending part of the year therein. 

(2) A person occupying a building or part 
of a building exclusively for the carrying on of 
his business. 

(3) A person occupying a building both as 
a residence and for the carrying on of business, 
for which the annual rental exceeded, on 
August 1, 1914, 5,000 franes in Brussels and 
towns of over 100,000 inhabitants, or varying 
rents down to 700 frs. in communes of less than 
5,000 inhabitants. 

The lessor may, counting from the coming 
into force of the Act and during its enforcement, 
increase the rental of any lease extended in 
virtue of the Act of August 14, 1920, or of the 
present Act, by any sum up to 100 per cent, 
of the rent fixed on August }], 1914. The 
above maximum also applies to leases running 
at the time and to leases contracted after the 
enforcement of the Act, whether the premises 
be let furnished or unfurnished. No clauses of 
a lease contrary to the provisions of the Act 
shall be effective unless they concern leases of 
which the yearly rental exceeded 1,500 frs. on 
August 1, 1914, and not terminating for three 
years after the expiration of the enforcement of 
the present Act, and unless the said clauses 
have been approved by a justice of the peace 
at the request of the parties concerned. 

+ —~—@ 2 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 

Under the will of the late Miss M. B. Hudson, 
whose interest in the national collections 
extended over a period of many years, the 
Museum has become of an importan' 
oe of articles in old Sheffield plate. Mis 

udson also bequeathed some important spec: 
mens of needlepoint and bobbin lace, lacis, an 
drawn work, chiefly Italian, French, an‘ 
Flemish work of the seventeenth and eighteent!: 
centuries. 
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THE INSTITUTE OF 
BUILDERS. 


, THe annual general meeting of the Institute 
of Builders was held at 48, Bedford-square, 
W.C.1, recently, when the following officers were 
elected for the year 1923-4 :—President, Mr. 
F. J. Gayer, F.1.0.B.; Vice-Presidents, Mesars. 
H. Willeock, F.I.0.B., A. J. Forsdike, F.I.0.B., 
Roland B. Chessum, F.I.0.B., Major 
Ralph J. Holliday, M.C., F.I.0.B.; Treasurer, 
Mr. Jas. Storrs, J.P., C.C., F.I.0.B.; Hon. 
Auditors, Messrs. F. C. Hodges, F.I.0.B., and 
Frank Wall, F.I.0.B. 

Mr. F. J. Gayer, F.I.0.B., in the course of an 
address, said it was a source of great pleasure to 
him to appreciate the fact that the end of his 
year of office would embrace the new regulations 
whereby admission to the Institute would he by 
examination only. Their industry was one of 
which every member might feel justly proud. 
For the want of a better word their calling was 
designated as a trade, but he ventured to suggest 
it embraced a knowledge of many trades, a 
knowledge of the profession of an architect, a 
knowledge of the profession of a surveyor, and 
some knowledge of law and finance as applied 
to building work, coupled with the necessity for 
a vast amount of energy, tact and judgment. 
Truly a formidable list of requirements that 
might well deter all but the most enthusiastic 
from entering the ranks of builders, and cause 
those entering into the business world to turn 
to some more easy and less onerous calling. 

It was a recognition of those facts that had 
caused the Institute still further to concentrate 
on the educational and technical side, because 
the builder who was not properly qualified was 
a menace not only to the trade but to the general 
public. One of the principal functions of any 
institute must be to endeavour to assist in 
developing and fostering full knowledge of the 
particular calling that the institute represented. 
During the current year builders possessing the 
suitable qualifications and reputation might be 
admitted to membership upon their standing 
being properly vouched for and with a view 
therefore of avoiding a prolonged course neces- 
sary for an examination. He would suggest 
that their members might with advantage make 
that fact known. It must be stated, however, 
that while numbers were always desirable, the 
Institute was naturally very anxious that none 
but those of the highest standard of integrity 
should be put up for election. Unfortunately, 
the trying times that had been experienced 
during the last few years showed no marked 
signs of improvement, and while it was correct 
to state that the more contentious matters were 
dealt with by the National Wages and Conditions 
Council and the National Federation of Building 
Trades Employers of Great Britain and Ireland, 
yet the Institute could not be insensible to the 
state of trade, nor should they fail in assisting 
to influence or guide any policy that would 
assist in placing the industry on a better footing. 

The past year had witnessed the completion 
of one of the most valuable works the industry 
could possess—he referred to the Standard Form 
of Measurement of Building Works. That 
volume had been produced as the joint work of 
the Surveyors’ Institution, the Quantity Sur- 
veyors’ Association (now incorporated with the 
Surveyors’ Institution), the National Federation 
and the Institute of Builders. The work 
should do2much towards the standardisation of 
quantities and if properly followed would tend to 
eliminate one of the causes of erratic tendering 
with its disastrous consequences. Unfortu- 
nately, the new form of contract had not yet 
matured, and while it could be appreciated what 
a long and difficult task was set to those respon- 
sible for its creation, yet it was to be hoped that 
the near future would see the issue of that all- 
important document. The branches of the 
Institute continued to grow in numbers and were 
doing good and work, and by their 
activities in lectures and entertainments in the 
various districts had been able not only to 
maintain local interest,but to add to their store 
ofiknowledge. 
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The question of lectures had been found more 
difficuit to deal with as from the parent body 
in London, but a start, was being made that 
month, and would, he hoped, continue with 
increased success. The Institute, in conjunction 
with the National Federation, were inquiring 
into the possiblity of founding a Chair of Building 
Science at one of the Universities. Obviously 
that called for very detailed consideration, but 
it was an ideal that was worth striving for so 
that the industry might be lifted to that high 
plane to which by reason of its many ramifica- 
tions it rightly belonged. During last year a 
conference was held with some of the teachers 
of various technical schools, and he felt that 
much good could arise in that direction. Dis- 
cussion between builders and those who were 
responsible for the technical training of those 
the builder employed could not fail to pro- 
duce good results. It was one of the functions 
of the Institute to guide, direct and influence the 
technical training to actual current requirements. 
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MAKING-UP ROADS. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes as follows :-— 


‘I am frequently called upon to prepare 
estimates for the costs of repairs to the yards 
of petroleum depots and the approach roads 
thereto. The conditions, both local and work- 
ing, are in many cases severe, and as I have 
no data to work upon in preparing my figures, 
I shall be extremely glad if you can give me 
one or two figures or advise me of a reliable 
source from which I could obtain it. Many 
of the yards and roads are made up on low, 
sodden ground, and insufficient precautions 
have been taken to obtain a good base and 
crust. What is the best way to make up a 
road on ground of this nature, it being 
assumed ground is sodden but not flooded ? 
What should this road cost per square yard 
of finished surface? In most cases the lorries 
must back and turn in a confined space, and 
the result is deep ruts and churning of the 
yard, even if the subsoil is not sodden and 
the drainage good. What is the best way to 
make up a yard to stand this treatment? 
What should it cost to lay per square yard of 
surface ? 

‘I would state that for the approach roads 
I can use a steam roller, but for the yards 
must use @ petrol-driven roller. Can you tell 
me the usual hire rates for these? My work 
deals only with yards and roads already con- 
structed, but which need very extensive 
repairs, for which I am tied to using ordinary 
road metal, not macadam, setts, or concrete 
Finally, I would state that the lorries in ser- 
vice load up to 5 tons.” 

[*,* No matter how excellent and well laid 
the metalling to a road may be, the result 
will always prove unsatisfactory if the founda- 
tion is badly formed or with a material un- 
suitable to the requirements of the soil. 
Apparently from the data given this is the 
case with these particular roads, hence any 
satisiactory method of remedying the defect 
will have to deal with the foundation as well 
as the surface of the roadway. 

The following construction will be found a 
successful method of overcoming the difficulty 
of forming roadways in sodden ground: 
Excavate to the required depth and levels. 
and cover the surface of the ground with a 
layer of brushwood branches one strand thick. 
laid across the road so that the branches are 
at right angles to the traffic; over this layer 

ut clinker ashes 4 in. thick, then 12 in. of 

ardcore, and well roll with a light horse. 
roller; after rolling spread a layer about 2 in. 
thick of gravel, and then well roll with an 
eight-ton roller, and finish with the topping 
of about 3 in. of metalling, slopped in with 
some in to bind, with an eight-ton 
steam a The brushwood assists the 
draining of the roadway and tends to prevent 
the sodden ground from damaging the road 


surface. If the hardcore is rolled it is apt to 
be forced through the clinker into the brash- 
wood, and prevents this performing its proper 
function, hence the desirability of consolidat- 
ing with a light roller and spreading a layer 
of gravel before steam rolling, the latter then 
acting as a binder and overcoming the ten- 
dency of the hardcore to be forced through the 
brush wuod. 

Assuming the cost per yard cube delivered 
to the site of the various materials to be as 
follows :-— 


Per yard cube. 
Clinker . 4s. Od. 
Hardcore 9s. Od. 
Gravel ne ie .-- 8s. Od. 
Metalling (Rickmansworth 
gravel) - -- 8s. Od. 


the net cost per yard super. of a roadway 
formed as described should be sbout 5s. 9d., 
to which must be added insurance and profit 
and excavating. 

While the method described, properly car- 
ried out, should provide reasonably good 
approach roads for the traffic mentioned, it 
would not be satisfactory in the yards and 
the narrow approaches owing to the strain 
put upon the surface by the manouvring 
of the heavy lorries. It would be advis- 
able either to finish the surface with « 
metalling of granite, or else—and this is the 
better method—8 in. of concrete and 4-in. 
wood blocks, grouted in pitch and tar and 
sprinkled with shingle; the latter would not 
have the disadvantage a macadam or concrete 
surface has where oil is likely to come in 
contact with it, which is presumed to be the 
reason for prohibiting the use of these 
materials. 

If the granite surface is used it would cer- 
tainly be advisable to consolidate the road- 
way with a heavier roller than a motor roller, 
and it should not be impossible to use an 
eight-ton steam roller in an spproach and 
yard accessible to a five-ton lorry for the 
major portion of the surface. 

The cost of forming the yards and ap- 
proaches with a granite surface would be 
approximately 7s. 6d. per yard super. net, plus 
excavating, and the same construction would 
be followed as described for the approach 
roads, with the exception that granite is sub- 
stituted for gravel metalling, while the con- 
crete and wood may Pe gg would aut 
approximately 26s. . per yard super net, 
a iading 12 in. excavating, to both of which 
have to be added insurance and profit. The 
hire of an eight-ton steam roller is about 48s. 
per day, and of a five-ton motor roller about 
70s. per day. 

Of course, all these figures are very spproxi- 
mate, as prices are affected by cost of trans- 
port, cost of materials, distance from stations 
and pits, amount of excavating required, and 
the merits of each particular case, but may 
be of use as a general guide, and have the 
advantage of being actual working figures. | 
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New Petrol Station. 


To mark the o of their new petrol and 
oil service station at King’s-road, Chelsea, the 
directors of the Blue Bird Dai Service enter- 


tained a number of guests to lunch at the 
Holborn Restaurant on Friday 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSA- 
TION IN ACTION FOR 
DAMAGES. 


AS im t point has been settled by the 
Court faneek fa the recent case, Harrison 
v.} Wythemore Colliery Company, Ltd. (1922, 
2 K.B., 674). The action was t under 
the Fatal Accidents Act, 1846, by the widow 
of a deceased workman for herself and her 
infant children. It was an action for damages 
based upon the negligence of the defendants, 
founded upon an alleged breach of a statutory 
regulation, and, at the moment, it is sufficient 
to say that the claim as to this failed, for the 
point we are now addressing ourselves to arises 
under the Workmen's Compensation Act. 
When the Judge who tried the ony 
ment dismissing the action, the plaintiff's 
counsel under section 1 subsection (4) asked for 
an assessment of compensation, and the Judge 
assessed the compensation at £300, less £50 to 
be deducted therefrom for the costs of the 
defendants, but made the order without preju- 
dice to the plaintiff's right of appeal. The 
order, as drawn up, did not mention that it 
was made without prejudice to the right of 
oppeal. but the Court of Appeal found that the 

udge intended his order to have this effect, and 
the question for the Court was whether under 
such circumstances the appellant could prosecute 
the appeal as regards the action for damages. 

There has been some conflict on the decisions 
on this point and therefore it is important to 
observe that the Court of Appeal has now 
definitely decided that if the applicant exercises 
the option conferred by section 1 subsections 
@) (6) and (4), and on the failure of his action 
or applies under subsection (4) for 
compensation to be assessed, the action is at an 
end, the decision in the action for 
cannot be appealed against and the trial Ju 
has no power to make the order for compensation 
“without prejudice ” to the appeal, 

h That is the result in brief of the decision, but 
as in past years we have noted the cases on this 
point we will shortly deal with the view now 
expressed in the Court of Appeal upon them 
and the Statute. Section 1 subsection (2) 
(0) provides that where injury is caused by 
the personal negligence or wilful act or default 
of the employer or of some person for whom he 
is responsible, nothing in the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act shall affect any civil liability 
of the employer, and the workman at his option 
may either claim compensation under the Act 
or take proceedings independently of the Act, 
“but the employer shall not be liable to pay 


pee gaan for injury to a workman by 
nt arising out of and in the course of the 
employment both independently of and also 

this Act, and shall not be liable to any 


proceedings independently of this Act except in 
— of such personal negligence or wilful act as 


_ Then subsection (4) provides that if within the 
time limit provided by the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act an action is brought to recover 
— independently of the Act for injury 
ca by any accident, and it is “ determined 
in such action ” that the injury is one for which 
the employer is not liable in such action, but 
that he would have been liable to pay com- 
egg under be Bg is or Com tion 

; action “ be dismissed,” but the 
Court shall, if the plaintiff so choose, assess 
such compensation and give a certificate and 
such certificate “ shall have the effect and force 
of an award under this Act.” 

_ It was argued that the words, “ determined 
in such action,” meant “finally determined,” 
including an appeal, but the Court held that 
the determination was that of the Court of 
first instance which tried the case, and it will 
be seen that the Court was following the decision 
in Neale v. Electric and Ordnance Accessaries 
Company, Ltd. (1906, 2 K.B., 558; see The 
Builder, August 11, 1906). 

The decision raises some points of great 
difficulty which were fully recognised by the 

Court of Appeal, as, for instance, where a 
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workman succeeds in his claim for 
in the court of first instance, but that judgment 
is set aside on appeal; in such a case, the case 
of Cribb v. K h, Ltd. (1908, 2 K.B., 551), a 
case rotten spare by the Court of Appeal in 
this decision, shows that the workman would, 
in such circumstances, lose the option to take 
compensation, but the Court, whilst recognising 
this hardship, said it was a flaw in the legislation 
and the Court could not itself legislate. This 
is a serious point for workmen, however, as 
no cases are more open to be questioned on 
appeal than those which turn upon whether 
there has been neglect or default on the part of 
employers, and the case we are considering is an 
example, for the Court of Appeal was also called 
upon to decide whether there had been a breach 
a statutory obligation. This matter, there- 
fore, urgently calls for remedy by legislation, 
for the workman is certainly placed in an unfair 
position by the law as it stands. 


a 
SCOTTISH MASONS 
STRIKE IN 1764. 


In the beginning of July, 1764, the journeymen 
masons in and about Edinburgh entered into a 
combination not to work unless their wages 
should be augmented from a merk (Scots) a day 
in summer and 10d. in winter (their then wages) 
to 15d. in summer and 12d. in winter. This 
resolution they communicated to their masters 
on July 7, and, their demand not having been 
complied with, they left off work on Monday the 
9th. On the 16th they published an advertise- 
ment in the newspapers, offering to serve the 
lieges in mason-work at the wages above 
demanded independent of the masters, and on 
the 17th a petition on their behalf was given in 
to the magistrates and council representing : 
That, notwithstanding the increase of the 
expence of living, their wages have not been 
increased for a hundred years past: That they 
do not mean, by a general association, or obsti- 
nate refusal of work, to distress the lieges or 
their masters, and force them to comply with 
an unreasonable demand ; for that many of the 
petitioners have got, and all the subscribers have 
been offered, and can get, the wages now 
demanded, if they will leave the city, and go to 
work in any other place in Scotland; but 
having an attachment to the city, by family 
connections, and other engagements, they would 
rather continue in it upon reasonable encourage- 
ment, than remove: adding, That they do not 
propose the wages now asked should be a general 
rule, being willing to agree, both now and in the 
time coming, that none should be entitled to 
them but skilful and experienced journeymen, 
certified to be so by two master masons of Edin- 
burgh ; and they craved such relief as to the 
magistrates and council should seem meet. The 
petition was subscribed by twenty-six journey- 
men masons, and was remitted by the council to 
the magistrates. 

Answers were given for the master masons in 
and about the city on the 20th, signed by four- 
teen of them by authority of the whole, in which 
they represent : That circular letters were wrote 
on Friday, July 6, and distributed next day to 
most of the masters in or about the city, which 
contained these words: “‘ We petition for 1s. 3d. 
per day in summer, and Is. in winter, regular 
payment. This we expect none of you will 
refuse, as the demand is so reasonable. We are 
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when the journeymen think proper: That 
within memory masons’ wages were from 7d. 
to a merk a-day, according as they deserved ; 
and that they then began work at five o’clock in 
the morning; whereas now they do not begin 
till six, their stated hours being from six to six, 
of which time one hour is allowed for breakfast, 
and another for dinner; but that several other 
trades work much later; and, That as the 
journeymen have confessedly entered into a 
combination, they have plainly transgressed the 
law ; and therefore, in place of meriting a reward, 
they have exposed themselves to punishment.” 
Replies were given in for the journeymen on 
the 28th, in which they seem inclined to deny 
(though but faintly) their having wrote and 
circulated such a letter as that quoted by the 
masters. They endeavour to retort the charge 
of a combination, alleging that the masters have 
combined not to give them reasonable wages. 
They say that the only security against future 
demands must be the rate if vivres, according 
to which wages ought to be ruled. In reply to 
an allegation of the masters that higher wages 
would not be given anywhere else in Scotland, 
they produced a letter from a town in the West 
of Scotland, dated July 17, the third day after 
the advertisement appeared in the papers, 
offering the wages demanded, and desiring ten 
or twelve good masons to be sent thither. 
Judgment was given on August 15, viz.: 
“The Lord Provost and Magistrates having 
considered this petition, with answers and 
replies, find the methods taken by the journey- 
men masons to obtain redress of the grievances 
complained of to be illegal, tumultuous, and 
unwarrantable ; and in respect thereof, refuse 
the petition; and find that the petitioners are 
bound to work to freemen master masons for 
such wages as the said masters shall think 
reasonable, agreeable to use and wont.” 
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READING & DISTRICT 
BUILDING TRADES 
EMPLOYERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, 


Tae fourth annual dinner of the Keading and 
District Building Trades Employers’ Association 
was held at the Caversham Bridge Hotel, 
Reading, recently. The President (Councillor 
W. E. Collier, J.P., F.L.0.B.) presided. 

Mr. F. W. Charman, of Ascot, proposed the 
toast of ‘“‘ The National Federation of Building 
Trades Employers,” and remarked that he was 
convinced of the wr of unity amongst 
those e in the industry. 

Mr. WE meet in responding, said that 
in these days, when so much was heard of com- 
bines and trusts, which had the effect of raising 
prices, it was important to emphasise the fact 
that the National Federation existed for no com- 
bine and had no connection with prices, except 
in so far as endeavours are made to arrive at fair 
and just conditions of employment in the 
industry. 

The toast of “ The Southern Counties Federa- 
tion and the Reading and District Association ” 
was proposed by Mr. E. P. Warren, F.R.LB.A., 
who referred to the necessity of co-operation 
between the builder and architect in carrying 
out a building to success. Mr. W. E. Collier 
responded to the toast. 


a re 


“ The World’s Timbers.”’ 

* The World's Timbers for Building, Furniture 
and Construction” (incorporating “ Building 
Timbers *’) is the name of a little volume by 
James Davies (London: Alfred Haworth & Co., 
Ltd., price 5s. net), the second edition of which 
has just appeared. The contents have been 
much expa It deals with the commercial 
side of the subject and confines its notice to 
those woods which have been, are, or promise 
to be, of special interest to the timber merchant, 
contractor, builder, furniture manufacturer, 
architect, and engineer, and supplies an extensive 
list of colonial woods which may come into use 
in this country. 
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NEW BUILDINGS IN 
LONDON. 


Dulwich Village._-Suors anv Fiats.—Messrs. 
W. J. Mitchell & Son (succeeded by G. A. Dean), 
Dalwich Village, 8.E.21, are erecting a block 
of shops and flats at Dulwich Village, S.E. Mr. 
Cecil Masey, L.R.1.B.A., Grecian Chambers, 
Devereux Court, Strand, W.C., is the architect. 
The sub-contractors have not been appointed. 

Leather-lane.— Conversion.—The reconstrue- 
tion and conversion into factories of Nos. 72-80, 
Leather-lane, Holborn, W.C., is being carried 
out by Messrs. W. J. Mitchell & Son. The 
architect is Mr. E. G. Cole, M.S.A., 12, Bedford- 
row, W.C.1. The sub-contracts have not been 
let. 

West Dulwich. Hovsr.— Messrs. W. J. 
Mitchell & Son are constructing a house at 
Thurlow Park-road, West Dulwich, 8.E.21. 
The sub-contracts have not been placed. 


Marylebone.—Demo.irion.—Part of the old 
Marylebone Town Hall is to be demolished, so 
that Marylebone-lane may be widened to 4 ft. 

Roehampton. — Fiats.—-A company have 
offered the London County Council a rent of 
£600 a year for a site at Roehampton on which 
it proposes to erect country flats. 

A London AppealMemormt Hart.—An 
appeal for a “ Million Shilling Fund ” is issued 
by the Ex-Naval Men’s and Royal Marines’ 
Association for a war memorial hail in London. 


Hornsey.—Messrs. 8S. G. Goulding, Hornsey, 
and Spreckley & Smith, Richmond, are the con- 
tractors for the building work to house and 
alterations to bars and building at the “ Three 
Compasses,” High-street, Hornsey, N.8. Mr. 
William Stewart, F.R.I.B.A., Aldgate, E.C., is 
the architect. 

Enfield.—Extensions.—Extensions to the 
war memorial ospital are being carried out by 
Messrs. Allen Fairhead & Son, Enfield. N. 

Tabard-street.__FL.ats.—A large block of flats 
for the L.C.C. is being constructed in the Tabard- 
street area by Messrs. A. Fairhead & Son. 


West India Docks.ExtTenstons.—-Messrs. A. 
Fairhead & Son are carrying out extensions to 
stores at West India Dock for the P.L.A. and 
are constructing a ferro-concrete jetty and 
retaining wall at Barking. 

St. Pancras.—Powrr Hovse.—Messrs. D. G. 
Somerville & Co., Ltd., have under construction 
a power house for the Borough Council. 


Old-street.—WankEnovse.—A warehouse at 


Tilney-court, Old-street, is being built by 
Messrs. D. G. Somerville & Co., Ltd. 
Messrs. 


Wandsworth.-Or Srorace Tanxs.— 
Kirk & Randall, Ltd., 146-147, Grosvenor-road, 
8.W.1, are building underground oil storage 
tanks at Wandsworth. 

Waterloo Road. — Apprricys. — Messrs. 
Prestige & Co., Goeveuness road, S8.W.1, are 
carrying out extensions, consisting of 
additional sleeping accommodation, billiard 
hall, &c., at the Union Jack Club. 

Angel Court.Banx.—-Messrs. Rice & Son are 
constructing new offices for the London County, 
Westminster & Parr’s Bank in Angel-court. 


Old-street. — Extensions. —Extensions to 
Messrs. Bovril’s premises in Old-street are being 
carried out by Messrs. Rice & Son. 

Ealing.-Ramway Srarion.—Messrs. Holli- 
day & Greenwood, Ltd., are carrying out building 
work at Ealing Broadway Station. 


Stratford. Hosrrra, Extension. — Exten- 
sions to Queen Mary’s Hospital, Stratford, are 
being undertaken by Messrs. Holliday & Green- 
wood, Ltd. 

Embankment. — Extension. —- The London 
County Council have decided to expend 
£160,000 in respect of the extension southwards 
of the Westminster Embankment wall and 
gardens, and the widening of Grosvenor-road 
and Horseferry-road. 
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NEW BUILDINGS IN 
SCOTLAND. 


Coatbridge.—Exrenstons.—The Dean of 
Guild Court has passed plans for extensions to 
the boiler-house at the Union Tube Works, 
estimated to cost £500, and for alterations to a 
cottage at the East Lodge for W. Baird & Co., 
to cost about £200. 


Renfrewshire.—-Pians.—The Buildings Com- 
mittee of the Upper District of Renfrewshire 
have passed the following plans :—-Double villa 
of six apartments at Craignethan-road, White- 
craigs, for David Harper & Watson, 65, Bath- 
street, Glasgow; alterations and additions to 
cottage at Benston Nursery, Milliken-park, for 
C. R. Hill; villa of seven apartments at Stewart- 
drive, Clarkston, for Mrs. Margaret Robertson, 
Clarkston ; villa of seven apartments at Davie- 
land-road, Giffnock (South), for Mrs. George 
McIntyre, Albert-road, Glasgow; five bunga- 
lows, each of six apartments at Busby-road, 
Clarkston, for Houston & Young, builders, Barr- 
head; recreation pavilion at Nether Pollok, 
Haggs-road, Eastwood, for the Education 
Authority of Glasgow ; villa of seven a ments 
at Methven-road, Whitecraigs, for R. 5S. Mearns, 
Glasgow ; terrace of twelve shops at Paisley- 
road, Cardonald, for Taylor & Wilson, builders, 
Halfway, Cardonald; bungalow of five apart- 
ments at Tinto-road, Hill k, for W. 8. Bennie, 
Great Eastern-road, Geteew : two double 
bungalows, each of five apartments, at new road 
off Kilmarnock-road, Giffnock (South), for 
William Sim, Hope-street, Glasgow ; bungalow 
of seven apartments at Busby-road, Clarkston, 
for Alexander Peddie, Glasgow; bungalow 
of seven apartments at Woodvale-avenue, 
Giffnock (South), for Mrs. Agnes Campbell, 
Merrylee, Glasgow; electrical sub-station at 
Clark-street, off Porterfield-road, Renfrew (lAnd- 
ward), for the Clyde Valley Electrical Power Co., 
53, Bothwell-street, Glasgow; villa of seven 
apartments at Lounsdale-road, Paisley (land- 
ward), for Thomas Noble, jun., Brediland, 
Paisley ; and bungalow of seven apartments at 
Tinto-road, Hillpark, for D. Y. M. Robertson, 
Renfield-street, Glasgow. 

Glasgow.——-Pians.—The Dean of Guild Court 
has passed the following plans :—-Dr. James B. 
Cumming, 18, Ibrox-terrace, dwelling-house and 
garage at Bellahouston-drive; Corporation 
Housing Department, shops at junction of Old 
and New Cumbernauld-roads, in connection 
with the Riddrie housing scheme, at an estimated 
cost of £4,000; Henry Erskine Gordon, of 
Aikenhead, street and sewer at junction of 
Clarkston and Muirend-roads ; Rockvilla Church 
Trustees, additions to hall, Saracen-street ; 
Charles Chalmers, 18, Hospital-street, dwelling- 
house at 31, Second-avenue, Hazelwood, Dum- 
breck; Birrell, Ltd., confectioners, Munro- 
place, Anniesland, alterations and additions to 
factory; James Kinloch, 24, West Nile- 
street, to erect a grandstand and dressing-room 
at Porter-street, Oamlachie; Alexander Col- 
quhoun, Ltd., additions and alterations to shop 
at 225, Byres-road; Corporation Electricity 
Department, alterations and additions to sub- 
station at Vinicombe-street ; Corporation Parks’ 
Department, to erect a shelter at Dawsholm- 
park, a bowling and tennis pavilion in Bella- 
houston-park at £700; Corporation Libraries’ 
Department, alterations and additions to Elder 
Library, Govan, at a cost of £8,160; Corpora- 
tion General Department, extension of cattle 
sheds at Merklands Wharf, South-street, White- 
inch, at a cost of £6,500; James B. MeCowat, 
1l, Windsor-quadrant, Kelvinside, to erect a 
garage and chauffeur’s house at Julian-avenue ; 
John Thomson, 159, St. Vincent-street, to erect 
two semi-detached houses in Kirklee-road, 
Kelvinside ; Mrs. Alice Hendrie, 10, Mansion- 
house-road, Langside, to erect a bungalow at 
Fernleigh-road; Corporation Electricity De- 
partment, to erect a water intake at Dalmarnock 
Works ; Scottish Concrete Block and Machinery 
Co., Ltd., to construct six terrace houses at 
Lochlea-road, Newlands. 


Musselburgh._Annex.—The Midlothian Edu- 
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cation Authority has instructed the Superin- 
tendent of Works to prepare for an annexe 
in the —— of Campsie School, Musselburgh, 
for defective pupils, at an estimated cost of 
£2,175, exclusive of furnishings. 

Coatbridge.-Piaxs.—The Dean of Guild 
Conte at pened ann Set. eee: aee 
and brick store and messroom, submitted by 
the Magnesite Brick Co., at an estimated cost of 
£1,200; and also plans submitted by the Town 
Council for two shops and lavatory in West 
‘anal-street, at an estimated cost of £1,200. 

Kilmarnock.—-Hovsixe Scuems.—-The Town 
Council has agreed to proceed with the i 
scheme on a site at Seott-road. The Board o 
Health has approved of the plans and tenders 
amounting to £12,209 14s., for the erection of 
30 houses. 

Paisley._-Hovuszs.—-The Town Council have 
decided to obtain tenders for the erection of 
44 houses. 

Keith.—Hovses.—The Town Council has 
agreed to obtain tenders for the erection of 
5 double houses. 


Kirkealdy.—Avprrions.—-Michael Nairn & 
Co., Ltd., are about to carry out a scheme of 
additions to their works at North Factory, 
which will include the erection of a warehouse 
of considerable dimensions. Steel to the extent 
of nearly 3,000 tons will be used in the construc- 
tion of this building of 10 floors, and it is ex- 
pected that the work will take about eight 
months to complete. 

Glasgow.—Hovusine Sonmme.—The ra- 
tion proposes to borrow another £2,000, for 
housing schemes. The Governors are con- 
sidering the question of an extension to the 
Victoria Infirmary. 

Arbroath.—Avrerations.—It is proposed to 
carry out alterations to Parkhouse School, 
Arbroath, at a probable cost of £1,200, 


St. Andrews.—Garace.—The General Motor 
Carrying Co. is negotiating with the Town 
Council for the lease of a portion of Dunolly 

‘arm, on the Grange-road, for the erection of 
a garage. 

Dundee.—P.axs.—The following have 
been submitted for approval to the ration 
Works Committee : Binchngipgoennn, house 


for N. T. Stewart; Kerrington-crescent, 
Barnhill, house, for A. Thomson ; ao 
additions to ges for R. L. 

Lorimer-street, to property, for the 


Caledonian Property Investment Oo. ; Murray- 
gate, additions to picture house, for the Dundee 
Cinema Palace, Ltd.; Peddie-street, additions 
to property, for A. & R. Lickley ; Queen-street, 
Broughty Ferry, alterations to church, for Rev. 
H. T. J. Waring; and Wellgate, alterations to 
shop, for J. G. Menzies. 

rorres. —Souoot.—The Moray Education 
Authority is negotiating for the acquisition of 
the Forres House grounds as @ site for a new 
school. 

Edinburgh.—Hovsss.—aA letter was read from 
the Board of Health at a recent meeting of the 
New Housing Sub-Committee of the Corporation 


Housing and Town- Committee 
disapproved of the tenders for the 


which t 
erection of 36 houses at Wardie, in view of the 
high cost. The matter was remitted to the 


Director of Housing on the that 
he would inquire into the matter and try to 
cut down the cost. 





—_ 
> 


Obituary. 

The death has occurred at Oakley, Shotley 
Bridge, of Mr. Edward Taylor, who for a number 
of years carried on building and contracting 
business. 

The death took place on Friday last week, 
at his residence, 193, Sandyford-road, Newcastle, 
of Mr. John F. Simpson, aged 68, head of 


firm of Messrs. J. F. Sim builders 
contractors, Teceiuiadhiedinadh anak 
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NEW INVENTION, 


edly wri a a 
effective device for disinfecting lavatories. 

enables the la to be cleansed and deo- 
dorised by the simple act of pulling the chain, 
which automatically releases five drops of a 


the purpose, the user can see the apparatus at 
work, and when the water pouring into the 
mixing chamber does not change colour it is 
observed that the disinfectant has been ex- 
hausted, and all that is then necessary is to buy 
a refill holding sufficient liquid to last 
twelve weeks in an ordinary household. The 
invention, which is equally suitable for private 
houses and public buildings, is made and sold 
by the Lewbart Distributing Co., Ltd., 36, 
Bloomsbury-square, W.C. 


OO 


Timber and General Mutual Accident Insurance 
Association, Ltd. 


We have received the annual report and 
account of this Association to December 31, 
1922, which shows an increase in membership, 
viz., 751 compared with 710 in the previous 
December. The ium income for the 
twelve months amounted to £49,659 10s. 5d., 
compared with £60,995 in 1921. The falling 
off is due to depression in trade and consequent 
reduction in wages. It is proposed to carry 
the balance of the revenue account, amounti 
to £53,355 15s. 7d., to reserve for unexpi 
risks and estimated liability in respect of out- 
standing claims. There is an additional 
reserve of £10,519 lds. 5d., consisting of 
divi received less income tax; this 
reserve is therefore tax free. The annual 

meeting will be held at Bond Court 
ouse, Bond-court, Walbrook, E.C., on March 
20, at 12.30 p.m. 
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CONTRACTS, COMPETITIONS, &c. 


For some contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous 
; Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information 
in some cases, such as that advertisers do not bind themselves to accept the lowest or any 


are advertised in this number. 
are im 


issues. Those with an asterisk 


posed 
tender ; that a fair wages clause shall be observed ; that no allowance will be made for tenders ; and 
that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 
The date given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names 


of those willing to submit tenders, may be sent in 


; the name and address at the end is the person from whom 


or place where quantities, forms of tender, &c., may be obtained. 


BUILDING AND PAINTING. 


MARCH 31.—Chapel-en-le-Frith._— P aintive.—For in- 
side painting in the infirm wards and infirmary at the 
Poor-Law Institution, for the Board of Guardians. 
Master at the Institution. 

; Marcu oF Coleen eaten ition. — Dor main- 
enance ‘a ropert (various t 
ow nae ~ ga “Eadinburgh. 2g — 

ARCH 31,.—Evenwood.—PaIxtine.—For paintin 
interior of Primitive Methodist Chapel. Air. ww 
Watson, 9, Delaware-avenue, Evenwood, Durham. 

MARCH 31.—Glasgow.— EXCHANGE.—For the erec- 
tion of an employment exchange at Maryh Il, for the 
Commissioners of His Majesty’s Works. H.M. Office 
of Works, 4, Dunl treet, Glasgow, or at 4-5, Drums- 
heugh-gardens, Edinburgh. Deposit £1 1s. 

ARCH 31,—Maryhill.—EMPLOYMENT ExCHANGE.— 
Erection of an Employment Exchange at Maryhill 
for H.M. Office of Works. Architect, H.M. Office 
Works, 4-5, Drumsheugh-gardens, Edinburgh. De- 
posit £1 is. 

APRIL 2,— w.—Hovse, &c.—(a) Erection of 
a house and farm buildings on Holding St. Pierre No. 9, 
near Crick, Chepstow; (6) repairs and alterations to 


farm buildings at the Bradbury Farm, Crick. Mr. A. 
sm County Land Agent, No. 2, Gold Tops, 
Ne 


wport, 
APRIL 2.—Glasgow.—PAINTING.—For painting two 


gasholders at Provan Gasworks, for the T.C. Gas 
Manager, 45, John-street, Glasgow. 
Apri. 3.—Atherstone.—EnGIne Hovse, &c.— 


Building of an engine house and driver’s cottage, and 
for other work in the Parish of Polesworth, for the 
R.D.C. Mr. H. J. Coleby, Surveyor, 102, Long-street, 
Atherstone. Deposit £2. 
APRIL 3.—Barrow-in-Furness.— BripGes.—For the 
construction of two ferro-concrete bridges in the public 
k, for the T.C. Borough Engineer, Barrow-in- 


ness. 
Apri 3.— .-—Hovses.—Erection of 108 
houses at Gorgie, for the T.C. Mr. James A. William- 
son, City Architect, City Chambers, Edinburgh. 
Apri, 3,.—Gravesend.—SHEDDING, OFrrices, £c.— 
Erecting shedding, offices, stands and other works for 
the Agricultural Show to be held at Gravesend. R. J. 
Beacon (Major), Secretary, Kent County Agricultural 
Society, Otham, Maidstone, Kent. 
y.—VILLa.—Erection of villa 


APRIL 3.— 
residence at Knottingley, for Mr. T. Jackson. Mr. 
J. R. Earnshaw, architect, Cliffe-street Chambers, 


Bridlington. Deposit £2 2s. 
APRIL 3.—Swansea.—CONVENIENCES.—Construction 


of public conveniences at Langland Bay and Welcome- 
lane, for the T.C. Mr. J. R. Heath, Borough Engineer, 
Guildhall, Swansea. Deposit £2 2s. 

APRIL 3.—-Worcester.— -Hovses.— Erection ot 
42 houses, for the T.C. Mr. W. Ransom, City Surveyor, 
Guildhall, Worcester. MAK 

Apri, 4.—Alston.—PAINTING.—Painting and de- 
corating of Wesleyan Church. Mr. W. Haldon, Alston. 

Aprit 4.—Barry.—EREcTION OF 36 HoUsES.—For 
erecting 36 parlour-type maisonettes at Jenner-road, 
Barry, under the Central Estate Housing scheme, for 
the U.D.C. Mr. E. R. Hinchcliff, F.S.1., Architect 
and Town-Planning Surveyor, Public Offices, Barry. 
Deposit £2. 

APRIL 4.—Clacton.—RENOVATION.—For the reno- 
vation of the old engine bed at the Electricity Works, 


for the U.D.C. Electrical Engineer, Clacton-on-Sea. 

Deposit £1 1s. 
APRIL 4.—Hove.—PavVILIon.—Erecting a vilion 
rough 


on the Western Lawns, Hove, for the T.C. 
Sutveyor, Town Hall, Hove. 
Apri 4.—Huddersfield—HovsEs.—Erection of a4 
ir of semi-detached houses in Central-avenue, 
artown. Messrs. James H. Hall & Son, Architects, 
19, Exchange Buildings, Market-street, Huddersfield. 
APRIL 4.—Leicester.—OFFicEs.—Erection of offices 
at the Jarvis-street Depot, forthe T.C. Mr. E. George 
Mawbey, City Surveyor, Town Hall, Leicester. De- 
t £2. 


re 4.—Manchester—PaIntine.—For internal 
inting at Rochdale-road Branch Library, for the 
Fc. City Architect, Town Hall, Manchester.g; De- 


posit 10s, 6d. oh sila 
U 4.—Manchester.— W aAkEHOUSE.—For ting 
nae wall and rebuilding washhouse in Kirkmanshulme- 


lane, Gorton, for the T. City Architect, Town Hall, 


Manchester. Deposit £1 1s. 
—Paintise.—For painting 


RIL 4.—Normanton. 
wins at Ackton oa. for the Normanton and 


District Joint Isolation Hospital Committee. Mr. J. W. 
Martin, Clerk. " ‘ i 
PRIL 4.—Penzance LTERATIONS.—Fot alteras 
cielo 42, Tolver-rosd. Mr. A. J. Nic'sails, 37, 
Morrab-road, Penzance. an 
APRIL 4. Hovses.— Erection of 


ve non-pariour t and fourteen parlour t 
twelve Dom Pe Gueeaborough Road Bite, for the Tc. 
Mr. Horatio Small, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, 
ueenbor \. 
sree es to cation buildings ti Seaham Colliery, 
to stat , 
Anon Leaion and North Railway Co. 
Pa — pag por od me North Eastern Area, 
Irving House, Westgate-road, Neweastle-on-Tyne. 





APRIL 4.—South Glamorgan.— PaIntryG.—For clean- 
ing down and pees bridges at Lianedarne, Pen- 
doylan, Penmark, Radyr, St. Andrew’s, St. George's, for 
the Cardiff R.D.C. Mr. William Farrow, Surveyor, 
20, Park-place, Cardiff. 
4.— West Hartlepool.— ALTERATIONS, — 
Improvements at West Hartlepool Passenger Station, 
for the London and North Eastern Railway Co. Mr. 
Stephen Wilkinson, architect, North Eastern Area, 
Irving House, Westgate-road, Newrastle-on-Tyne. 

APRIL 5.—Athy.—Hovses.—Erection of six working- 
class dwellings, three-room type, for the U.D.C. 
Messrs. Donnelly, Moore, Keeffe & nson, archi- 
tects, 14, Lower O’Connell-street, Dublin. 

APRIL. 5.—Dodworth._-_Hovses,—For the whole of 
the works required in the erection of four pairs of 
houses, ering tal ene Dodworth, for the U.D.c. 
Messrs. Dyson, Cawthorne & Coles, io, Regent-street, 


APRIL 5.—Earisheaton.—-K EREDOS.— Erection of war 
memorial — the form of a reredos, in the Parish 
Church. Church Council, c.o. Asquith, 14, Fir-avenue, 
Ravensthorpe. 

APRIL 5.—Hastings—Hovses.— Erection of 62 
houses at Silverhill, forthe T.C. Mr. Philip H. Palmer, 

neer, Town Hall, Hastings. it £2. 

APRIL 5.—Neath.— ADDITIONS AND PAINTING.—For 
(a) extending the billiard room and making alterations, 
and (5) painting and carrying out general repairs at the 
premises of the Neat forking Men’s Club, in High- 
street, Neath. Mr. J. Cook Rees, F.S.A., Parade- 
chambers, Neath. 


APRIL 6.—Cardiffl.—Repams, &¢.—For repairs, 
renovations, &c., at seven houses in Canton, Cardiff, 
for the Board of Guardians. Mr. R. Stephenson, 
Clerk, Union Offices, 1), Park-place, Cardift. 

APRIL 6.— -—Hovses.—Construction of 
eight houses at Ki ht, forthe U.D.C. Mr. John 
Gallivan, architect, Offices, High-street, Killarney. 

APRIL 6.—Neath.—ExTExsion, &¢.—For (a) exten- 
sion of billiard room and alterations; and (b) painting 
general repairs, for the Neath Working Men’s 
Club. Mr J. Cook Rees, architect, Parade Chambers, 


-—ADDITIONS.—For (1) 
kitchen extension; (2) for heating recreation rooms : 
and (3) sputum destructor, at East Sussex County 
Council Sanatorium. Mr. P. Phibbs, architect, 59, 
Ship-street, Brighton. 

APRIL 7.— .—Cuvrcn, &c.—Erection of a 
Wesleyan Methodist Church and school, at Hanbury. 
Mr. L. Shotton, Knightsfield, Hanbury, near Burton- 
on-Trent. 

APRIL 7.—Lilanelly——Hovses.—For erection of 
69 parlour type houses on the Llanerch site, in blocks 
of two, as follows: Group 1, ten houses; Group 2, 


APRIL 9.—Kent.—Hovsrs.— Erection police 
houses at Adisham, Queenborough and N: 7 4 


the Kent C.C. County Architect, 86, 

idstone. “> 
—Lianharan.— ERECTION OF 122 Hovsns.— 
~ of i gy Ahi a. _—. A 
Memrs. Geo. W. Kenshole & W. Evans & Sons, Joint 
a. at Pine +] Estate Office, Pencoed, or 30, 


atreet, ° 
APRIL 9. rr. S.W.— STRUCTURAL, REP. 
eR work required to be done at the ‘ and 

wor . 
Home, Wimbledon 8.W. 19, for the General 

Committee of the United Services Fund. 
Mr. Arthur H. Davis, F.S.I., M.R.San.1., 19, Hanover- 
square, W.1. Deposit 5 guineas. 

APRIL 9.—Mirfield.— Hovses.— Erection of 12 houses, 
in pairs, for the U.D.C. Mr. E. Gill, Council Offices, 
Mirfield. Deposit £1. 

APRIL 10.—Bradford—Lamace.—For additional 
lairage and other works at St. James Market, for the 
T.C. City Architect, Town Hall, Bradford. 

APRIL Se a a ta « é 
8 s pe n ang or C, 
el Ne aly Town Hall, m. Deposit £1. ¢ 

APRIL 10.—Prestwich.—Hovses.—Construction of 
ten semi-detached parlour-type houses on the Council's 
povteey Site. Surveyor, Town Hall, Prestwich. 
Deposit £1 is. 

APRIL 11.—Manechester.—SUB-STATION.— Erection of 
a complete building, pashodiog foundations, steelwork, 
drains, machine fou fons, &c., for the new Choriton- 
on-Medlock Sub-station, Manchester. Deposit £2 2s. 
waite.— Hovses.— Erection of rit 

DC. 
-e 


APRIL 9. 


i 


houses at Lower W Slaithwaite, for the U 
Messrs. Lunn & Kaye, ket-street, Milnsbridge 

APRIL 12.—Brighton.—ELecTkiciTy S8TaTion.— 
For the erection of an electricity sub-station at Rotting- 
dean-road, for the C.B. Borough Surveyor, Town 
Hall, Brighton. Deposit £1 Is. 

APRIL 12.—Llanwrtyd.—Briper.—For widening of 
Llanwrtyd Bridge, for the Breconshire C.C. Mr. W. L. 
Harpur, County Surveyor, County Hall, Brecon. 
Deposit £2 2s. 

APRIL 12.—Pont Lianio.—Hovsre.—For erect at 
Llywnderw, two and a-half miles from Pont | lanio 
Station (G.W.R.), on the Lianglit) , & house for 
Mrs. Warren. Mr. Morgan Morgan, archivect, Neuadd, 
Tregaron. 

mAPRIL 14.—-East Ham.—Depor BriILpmcs.— 
Erection of depot buildings at Arragon-road, East 
Ham, for the County B.C. Borough Engineer, Town 
Hall, East Ham. Deposit £2. 


—— oo —— ee 


BUILDING TRADE WAGES IN SCOTLAND. 


Tx following are the present rates of wages in the building trade in the principal towns of 


Scotland. Every endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, but we cannot be responsi 


that may occur :— 


for errors 































| | } 
| Car- | | Brick- Plas 
Masons.| Brick- | penters,| Plas- | Slaters.| Plum- |Painters. Masons’ layers’ terers 
| layers. | Joiners.  terers. bers, | Labourers. 
exnsancenaememen iteiiadel j a 
| 7 
1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/8 1/8: 1/4 1/-to1/8 
1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/6 1/3 
1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/6 if 
1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 1 isi 
1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1 1/3 
1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1 if 
1/7 _ 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 1 — 
1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/6 1 
1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/6 ij/% 
1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/6 1 
1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/8 1/8 1/6 ifz 1 it 1/33 
1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/6 
1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/6 1/8 1/6 if 
1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/6 if 
1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 18 i/s8 1/ 1/3 
1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 isl 
1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 isl 
1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 108 1/8 1/6 1/3 
1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/6 l/jitoip 
1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/6 if 
1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/8 1/6 i; 1/ls 
1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1 is 
1/34 ~ 1/3 1/4 1/4 1/4 1/3 104. to 12 
1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/6 if 
1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 | 1 ip 
1/5 1/5 1/4 1/7 1/5 1/5 1/6 iz 
1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/6 1/3 
1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/6 1fz 
1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/6) 1/3 e 
1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/6 if 
1/8 1/8 1; 1/8 1/8 1/8 1 ifs 
1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/6 ip 
1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 i 1/8 ifel ifs 

















a The “{aformation aby this table is copyright. The rates of wages in the various towns in England and 


Wales are given on page 
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APRIL 14.—Rotherham.—Hovses.—Erection of 50 
houses on Section D of the Doncaster-road Housing 
for the T.C. Mr. Chas. L. Des Forges, Town 


tory ~ at Highfield Mills, Onsett. 
Hasees. architects, Market-place, Dewsbury. 





Erection the proposed Se rers te Minete toad, 

n ’ 

for the rs Mr. C. J. Dawson, LB.A., 

Clock House-chambers, Barking, or at the offices of the 
pane Surveyors, Messrs. Gardiner & 

’ W.C. Deposit £10 cheque. 

ha ee py kc.  aghor the 

y Committee: In 

the Carmarthen Union— bont, Drefachy. Cwm- 

Srmdond asaie 6 ec 

; . agg ota 


Inn, Pencader. ; gg U 
Hendy,’ Burry Port 
. W. Vincent A.R.1L.B.A., County Archi- 
tect, Council 
APRIL 21. DEMOLITION.—For pulling 
down the East Sussex Hospital, on the rea tront, 
for eh eon =, P. H. , Borough Engineer, 


all, 
No ne. ~ RIE &c.—Additions 
and improvements to wom, buildings, Brisco. Mr. 


— GRAND STAND. — Grand 


stand, seating Prey ty 1,000, Erection and pulling 
Sowe ber soos ms Fishponds on August Bank Holiday 
© be Included in cost. H. Sherborne, Secret » West 


Gio'ster Farmers’ Club, The Eims, Chipping Sodbury 

No Dats.— — EXTENSIONS. ater 
factory extensions, North Evington, Leicester, for 
Messrs. James Percival & Co. Messrs. Robey E. 
Serpents & Son, by gg surveyors, Palace-chambers, 


No Datr.— .-— BUSINESS 1. Oe 
of business premises, Wells, for Mr. W. Thurgur. 
Mr. T. Inglis Goldie, architect, Stiffkey, Welis. 


FURNITURE, MATERIALS, etc. 


Mancn 31 1.—Alderley Edge MATERIALS.—S I 
to the U-D.C. of road materials. Surveyor, Council 


, Alder 
MARCH 31. yor a fpr to th 
meres, bolt — . : 
tral Fire bit Lauriston-place “4 ols and ty ‘Gen 
March 31. — MATERIALS. —Su} ly to 
gh me of cement, brick, and 
¥ Engineer, Police Chambers, 


MARCH 31.—Kiveton.—Roap MATERIALS, 
the R.D.C. of broken slag, granite abd tarmanien 
. F. eee , Surveyor, Coe Offices, Kiveton Park, 


-—MATERIALS.— 
Mr. T. W. 


ington. 
——, eel, to = 


B.D. of 

‘ion soar eh Haward, Cler 
31.— Sy 

of r cad maria and tat to the ID. Suoply 


2 wn, Tat Howe 
AD TERIALS. 
oo 5S. heen ee eat Mareniste —Suppiy_ to 


or ol. 
APRIL 2.—Prestwich.—MATERIALS,—Supply of high- 
way sg to the U.D.C. Survey: a teen Hall, 


\ “e -— @ ly of road 
ao 1.0. Mr. R. F. Serjeant, Clerk, 


-—~MATERIALS.—Supply of road 
a Cc. jy Clerk, 


TERIALS.—Supply of tar- 
macadiain, ta tar, -T gy = A! ye ite and slag chipping, forthe 1 the T.C, 


“ian a 3. M4 TRRIALS.—Su of road 
rag to the U.D.C. Surveyor, 7 Pihic Offices, 


APRIL 4.—Huyton-with-Roby—TooLs.—S 

tools, *, a the U.D.C, Me id, Finister, pn lg 
, Huyton. 
PRIL 4.—Islington.—Name PLATES.—S: 

fixing of 1,000 street name tablets in blic gas : bam 
2 Af. streets of the Eocough. Borough Tr, 
at ot -—Ma 8 of 

TERIALS.—Swu 
road materials to the U.D.C. ie De Seabee wee 


veyor, Council 

Romney —TAk —Su of 7,200 

gallons of dehydrated tar to the T.0. Tw Be 

k, New Romney, Kent. 

matcrns tothe De. Me FU Beaute was 

73, South-street, Romford. ah ape 

PRIL 7.—Alion ee et —Supply of broken 

anite tothe R.D.C. M Surv 
Park Close, Alton. eh igie re 2 =o 
APRIL Mr. Willa Bel, Assistant Borou of tar to 
atm nt h BE 

= tial, Camberwell, 8.5. 5 age cua 

R — .—Tak.—Supply of 12,000 gallons 

of tar to the U.D.C. Mr. rely of 8: Surveyor 

Council Offices Hayes. ‘ 
APRIL 9.—~Melton Mo 

to the R.D.C. of 6,500 tons of 

anite, and 2, 


ee —Sup 
XX and XXX 


momen pis: of granite 
, kerbstones, and sani ad ary pies, 
Mr. ” Geo. F. Ashton, Clerk, pone fe Dice 


‘THE BUILDER “®& 


Aprit 10.—Lendon.—E.Lectric Lieut Firrines.— 

Supply of electric light —, (ctiing type), for the 
New Science Museum. Branch, 
HM. Office of Works, dc, King Charles-street, $.W. 1. 

APRIL 13. —Timper.—Supply of timber 
for packing cases, for the Director-General. India 
Store Department, Belvedere-road, 8.E. 

APRIL 14.—Dunmow —MATERIALS.—For s apply of 
road materials to the U.D.C. Mr. P. E. Furlong, 
— 58, New-street, Dunmow. 

-— WEIGHING 


14.—W. nt A : a 
8 a ~~ ¥ machine, suitable for motor 
supp * lt. W a addock, General Manager, Gas 
Dept., 
pom 16,—Warrington.—ASHBINS, &¢.—Supply of 
500 vanised steel ashbins and 300 rubber rings. 
Mr. James J. A. Parfitt, Cleansing Superintendent, 
Central Sa Ww 
APRIL 17. —PAINTs, &e. —Sup ly of oils, 
nts and to the ian ernment. 


, Old Queen-street, 


5.W. 

No DaTE.—Warrington.—LOcKERS. es of 140 
lockers to the Padgate Golf Club. Powell, 
Fearnhead, Warrington. 


peta ee RON AND STEEL 


—Atherton.— PIPES. gm | of 25 12 ft. 
ry 2 16 in. cast-iron pipe, each length to weigh 
a rare 12 ewt, 2 qrs. 7 lbs., for the U.D.C, 
Mew , Gasa 

party Ppt — 1. — BvcKETs.—Supply to the Dublin 
Port and Docks Board of 24 tipping buckets suitable 
for dischar; coal, ore, and phos es out of vessels, 
Engineer’s Office, East Wall, in. 

APRIL 3.—Wi .—-STEEL.—Supply of 143 tons 
ot vara. steel joists, channels, and tees, to the T.C. 
Mr. R. W nager, Longford Depot, Warrington. 

Apri, 4.—Da on.— BRIDGE.—Supplying and 
erecting the whole of the iron and steel work required 
in connection with the pro bridge over the new 
lake at the Park, for the Mr. George Winter, 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hail, Darlington. 

APRIL 4.--Hampstead._MECHANICAL VEHICLES.— 
Supply of gully-emptying machine, 4-ton petrol lorry, 
l-ton petrol lorry, 2-ton petrol lorry, to the B.C. 
Mr. O. E. — one Engineer, Town Hall, 
Haverstock Hill, N 

APRIL 4.—London.  ibiaiiiok —Supply to the Metro- 
politan Water Board of four Lancashire boilers, piping 
&c., at the Lea Bridge Pumping Station, Essex. Ch 
Engi neers’ Department, 173, Rosebery-avenue, Clerk- 
enwell, B.C. 1. Deposit £3 3s. 

APRIL 4.—-London.— MATFRIALS.—Supply to the East 
Indian Railway Co. of steel material (mild steel hoop, 

lates and sheets). Mr. G. E. Lillie, Secretary, 73-76, 

Sing William-street, E.C.4. Charge £1 Is. 

APRIL 5.—Manchester.— FENCING.—Supply and erec- 
tion of wronght-iron fencing at Casson-street Recreation 
Ground, Gorton, for the T.C. ry Engineer’s Office, 
Town Hall, Manchester. Deposit £2 2s. 

APRIL 6,—Swindon,—FENCING. —Supply of 748 
_ of wrought iron fencing and gates to St. Mark’s 

creation Ground, Whitehouse-road, for the T.C. 
Borough pra snl or, a ate of Wight ircus, Swindon. 
APRIL 7.—Ne 


APRIL ‘eee spare oy oy ~—For the heating 
of The Hollins, Moor End, Dewsbury. Secretary, 
MCAPRIL 9,—-Stirting TAs! ata snes 

-—TANK on of s 
tanh of 500,000 find Falktek Wate Ninians, for 
the Stirlingshire and F ater ey Mr. C, 


rrotg io he — (Perso —Su and erection 
of the complete ipit ry or the Barking 
| ae | Station - the County London “Rlectric Supply 


Mr. F cQuown, Manager, 
E.C. Deposit £5. tes Ty 
APRIL 16.—Worthing.—ROLLER.—Supply of a 
10-ton compound steam road roller, for the T.C. 
Mr. J. Kennedy Allerton, Town Clerk, Municipal 


Offices, W 
APRIL 17 pe edna! Green Green.— HEATING INSTALLATION. 
—Installation of central heating nt and mains at 


the hospital x ridge-road, for the Board of 
Guardians. Mr. C. Faulkner Jones, Clerk, 79a, 
Bishop's-road, E.2. Deposit £3 
APRIL 19.— —HRATING. —Heating by hot 
water Partney Fe maps, Rector, Partney. 
APRIL 23.—J -—PIPING, &¢.—For supply 
of wrought-iron piping and fittings at Yeoville aag- 


voir, for the T.C. 


ment of Overseas Trad: 
Old Queen-street, 8.W ‘ame e, 36, 


| APRIL 1.—BOILERs. —Sup ly. to the 
L.C.C. of three new “ Lancashire lers (with 
fittings) for Abbey Milis Pumping Station. Chief 


ee County Hall, Spring-gardens, 8.W.1. 


me Te Reps ete | machinety and took nuts and bate 
ot Dept. o Overeee Tea ae nts and bas : 


* MAY 5.—Gravesend.—Batiast.—For licences to 
work four steam dredgers for raising ballast from the 
River Thames below Gravesend for a term of three 
poate from August 1, 1923. Chief Engineer, Port of 

mdon Authority, Trinity-square, E.C.3. 

Pe 1.— Caleutta.—— AERIAL RoPEWAY.—Supply 

and installation of an aerial ropewa cor Se Oe eee 
of the Cit nny Lond g Ae Mr. James R. Coats, 
Municipal Office, Calcutta. 
mu - 26. —Queensland.— PUMPING ting ah ge By 
> a en a Water and pay ae 

ne, Queensland, or Mount Crosby 
Hy Station. “'Bepartaeat of Overseas Trade, 
‘AUGUST 31. —Chile.— HAkBovR Works,— Extension 
= ee ee _ s Valparaiso and comple- 

a &e., for the Nav 
Chilean Legation in Pata oh 
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ROAD, SANITARY, AND WATEP 
WORKS. 


MARCH 31, ch ns coe ERS,—Construction of 
400 yards of 9 in., and 310 yards of 12 in. foul sewer. 
for the T.C. Borough Engineer, 1, The Crescent 
Bridlington. Deposit £3 3s. 

MARCH 31.—Cowbridge.—Roap IMPROVEMENTs.— 
For improvement of the district road, Liantwit — 
Lechmore, for the Cowbridge R. D.C., the work ¢ 
include excavations, metalling and ballasting, de. 
Preferentia] employment for local men and wage con- 
ditions. Mr. G. Morris, aereever, Council Offices. 
The Institate, Cowbridge, Glam 

MARCH 31.—Ebbw Vale.—TAR-SPRAYING.—For tar- 
spraying about five to six miles of road, for the U.D.C 
so far as is possible, to be employed and 
district Mr. P. I. Davies, Engineer 
Surveyor, Council Offices, Ebbw Vale. 

MARCH 31, -—Roaps.— irs on cause- 
way ag foot-pavements, also granolithic paving, and 
one materials to the T. C., for six months. 

hone Surveyor, burgh. 


ae 31.—Kirkburton.— Roaps.—Laying of 12 in. 

by 8in. kerbs and channelling on the Halifax and 
eld main road, forthe U.D.C. Mr. Fred. Hobson 
Council Office, Kir irkburton. 

Marca 31.—Swindon.—WELL.—For sinking shaft 
and driving adits at Ogbourne Waterworks, for the 
T.C. Mr. 8. C. Beggott, Borough Engineer, Swindon. 

APRIL 2. — Dundes .-—Roaps.—Surfacing new roads 
and resurfacing old roads with asphalt—approximat-« 
area 50,000 square yards. Mr. George Baxter, City 
Engineer, Dundee. 

APRIL 2.—St. Albans.—-WELL.—For sinki tube 
well at Sleeps Hyde, forthe R.D.C. Mr. H. F. Mendip. 
11, St. Peter-street, St. Albans. 

APRIL 3.—Adwick-le-Street.— TRENCHES.—Excavat- 
ing, &c., of about 330 lineal yards trenches, at Adwick- 
le-street, forthe U.D.C. Mr. George Gledhill, Surveyor, 
Council Offices, Adwick-le-Street. 

APRIL 3.—Cae -—ROaD SURFACING.—For sur- 
facing, asphalte-paved surface, certain roads within the 
area, upon prepared foundation, for the Caerphilly 
U.D.C. ‘aro area 39,000 sq. yds. Mr. T. H. 
Richards, Surveyor, Council Offices, Caerphilly. 

Aprin 3.—Chureh.—Roaps. —Laying 852 super 
yards of granited Limmer rock asphalte in Ernest- 


and 


street, for the U.D.C. Mr. F. Howarth, Surveyor, 
Council Offices, Church. 
APRIL 3.—Eastbourne.—RoOaps.—For re-surfacing 


with macadam various roads in the borough. Mr. L. 


Roseveare, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, East- 
bourne. 
APRIL 3.—Penieuik.—WaTER MaIns.—Providing 


and laying about 1,000 lineal yards of 4-in. cast-iron 
pipe, 370 yards of 4-in. fireclay pipe with intercepting 
works, for the T.C. Messrs. Hunter, Duff & Middleton, 
C.E., 42, Frederick-street, Edinburgh. Deposit £1. 

APRIL 3.—St. Columb.—SEWrR.—-Laying new sewer 
and constructing outfall works at Indian Queens- and 
St. Columb-road, for the R.D.C. Messrs. Andrew «& 
Randell, New Inn Chambers; St. Austell. 

APRIL 3.—Thornton,—SEWERS.— Extension of main 
sewers in Rossall-road, Lawson’s-road, and Woodiland- 
avenue, for the U.D.C. Mr. Henry Fenton, Surveyor, 
Council Offices, pone oe a a ee Deposit £1 1s. 

% APRIL 4. —Lambeth, §.W.2.—Roap MAKING.—(a) 
The formation of a new footpath and roadway, with 
incidental works in connection with the wide of 
that portion of Herne-hill capoesite the Casino Hous 
Estate; (b) the supply BA. of creosoted dea 
— in that = ve I -road laying be- 

wane Lower Roane nae and Brook-street. 
pproximate area sup. yds. Mr. 
sg 3 le ar ‘own Hall, Brixton- 
ti R10 n bn penpeet of (a). 

Apri 4.—Lanchester — Construction of 
about 735 Hineel pads of of rs "pipe sewer, &e., for the 
R.D.C. Mr. G ‘garth, Surveyor, Lanchester. 

APRIL 4.— ee or hy —For about 3,500 
In super. of road surfacing with — concrete 

Petersham-road, for the neni oe Brierley, 

Surveyor. oan Surrey. 


Dep it 10s. 6d. 
‘Kent 4. poyins 
cant oe asset 


— ).—STREET IMPROVE- 
ovement works in ag” — 
aed Park ea. 130, Park i cardi. 
‘ow, 3 e, . 
APRIL 5.—Brookwood- Y.—For various 


Town 


QM GSAS yh d’lena, Paris. 

venue d’Iena, 
PRIL 5.—Gilfach Goch.—CONSTRUCTION OF SEWERS. 
—For the following works for the Llantrisant and Llant- 
wit Fardre R.D.C. :—(a) Two of sewer to con- 
nect the exist outfall sewers near Gorden Village, 
Gilfach Goch, to ann and Garw U.D.C. trunk sewer, 
= the provision and laying of about 120 yds. 
in. dia. stoneware pipes and 90 yds. 9 in. dia. cast- 
iron pipes, with the construction of the invert of a 
culvert, storm water overflows, manholes, &c.; (5) 
endreforgan, being the provision and 
“— of 9 oO in. dia. stoneware pipes and 
cast-iron pipes, with construction of 
Thomas oe Surveyor, 

poet clun. 


Connell Gaices, 
-—CABLE- aoe: Somaeate and 


APRIL 5.— 


jointing of approximately 5,200 yards of low-tension 

electric cable. Borough Blectrizal Engineer, Elec- 

tricity Works, Salford. 
oo ew 5.—Swansea.—SEWERS.—Forming of 1,700 

lineal yds. of new roads and the laying of a A anand 

lineal 1 yds. ge. 6in. and 5 stoneware 

and surface oe ieaate 


at Own Gwyn Me. 


- eath, Borough Engineer, 
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APRIL 6. — Bexhill. Roaps.— For making-up 
De La Warr-road extensions, forthe T.C. Mr. a 
a Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Bexhill. Deposit 

8. 

APRIL 7.—Annan.— PavIxG.—For paving of Scott*s- 
street with whinstone setts, for the Te. og M. 
Little, Town Clerk, Annan. 

7.—Heston.—ROaps.—Construction of a 


APRIL 
wood block paving carriageway, kerbing, footway 
ving, &e., for the U.D.C. Mr. J. G. Carey, Council 
ouse, Hounslow. Deposit £2 2s. 

APRIL 7.—New Mill.—CULVERT.— ir of Fox 
House culvert, situated on the Hol h District 


Majin road, for the West Riding Highways Committee. 
West . ' Riding Surveyor, County Hail, Wakefield. 
PRIL 7,—Tadeaster.—SEWER.—For trneti 
sewer at Barwick-on-Elmet, for the R.D.C. Mr. i. Me 

Driver, Surveyor, Garforth, near Leeds. 

APRIL 7.—W «—PAVING.—Renovation of 
sett paving, relaying an area of tar macadam and 
asphalting at the Cottage Homes, Padgate, for the 
Board of Guardians. Messrs. W. & 8. Owen, Spring- 
fleld-street, Warrington. 

APRIL 9.—Barnes.—ROaDS.—Widening part of 
Upper Richmond-road, Mortlake, for the U.D.C. 
or + a House, eens. 

PRIL — -—Roaps.—For ki 
Prince Arthur-street, for the T.C. Dares: Raghneer, 


es House, Barnsley. 

PRIL — y-—Roaps.—For making up 

Haywood-road, for the T.C. Bor Engineer 

Bromley. Deposit 10s. — ee 
APRIL 9.— lil.—Roaps.—For making up 


Sunray-avenue, Herne Hill, forthe B.C. Mr. Frederick 
J. Slater, Bor Engineer, Camberwell, 8.E. 

APRIL 9.— -—SEWER.—Construction _ of 
700 yds. of 9 in. sewer in Uxbridge-road. for the U.D.C. 
Mr. D. C. Fidler, Surveyor, Council Offices, Hayes. 

APRIL 9.—London.—Roap Work.—For the road 
work and plate-laying for the construction for the over- 
head system of traction of tramway in Amhurst-park 
from Seven Sisters-road to Stamford Hill, and for the 
reconstruction and widening of the bridge carrying 
Seven Sisters-road over the New River, for the L.C.C. 
Chief Engineer, Old County Hall, Spring-gardens, 
8.W.1. Deposit £5. 

APRIL 9.—Melton Mowbray.—AspHaLTIne.—For 
asphalting and repairing footpaths, for the R.D.C. 
Mr. E. C. Moorhouse, Wyndham-avenue, Melton 
Mowbray. 

APRIL 9.—-Nuneaton.— WATER MaIn.— Laying about 
1,250 lineal yds. of 9 in. cast-iron socketed pipes, for 
the T.C. Mr. R. C. Moon, Water Engineer, Municipal 
Offices, Queen’s-road, Nuneaton. 

APRIL 9. Vale.—TANK CONSTRUCTION AND 
PIPE LAYING.—For construction of intake tank and 
fencing, and prov’ and laying about 50 yds. of 6 in. 
dia., 50 yds. of 4 in. dia. stoneware piping, and 423 yds. 
4 in. dia. cast-iron piping, with all necessary valves and 
fittings, at Fronwen Source, Ogmore Vale, for the Mid- 
Glamorgan Water Board. Mr. Eiryn W. Davies, 
Superintendent and Manager, Water Board Offices, 
Bridgend. 

APRIL a Sues East.— SEwers.—Construction of 
about 4,500 ds of 9in. and 6 in. subsidiary sewers, 
&c., for the R.D.C. Mr. Geo. W. Warr, Town Hall, 
Southwick. Deposit £3 3s, 

APRIL 10.—Axminster.— ROLLING.—For steam-roll- 
ing in district, for R.D.C. |Mr. J. W. Pike, surveyor, 
Axminster. 

APRIL 11.—Middlesbrough.—Srwers, &c.—Construc- 
tion of 4 ft. diameter cast iron pipe sewer and outfall, 
for the T.C. Mr. 8. E. Burgess, Borough Engineer, 
Municipal Buildings, Middlesbrough. 

APRIL 11.—Wembley.—SEweErs.—Construction of 
about 1,400 yards lineal of glazed stoneware Pipe 
soil and surface water sewers, for the U.D.C. r. 
Cecil R. W. Chapman, Surveyor, Council Offices, 
Wembley, Middlesex. Deposit £2 2s. 

APRIL 12.—Rawienstall—Roaps.—Sewering and 

ving, &c., of Back Bacup-road, Longholme-road, 
Back Gladstone Buildings, Back Sissclough-road, and 
Back Booth-road, for the T.C. Mr. James Johnson, 
———— Surveyor, Town Hall, Rawtenstall. Deposit 

APRIL 20.— 
DRAINS AND GULLIES.—Tenders for the undermen- 
tioned work for a period of five months from May 1, 
1923. Masons’ ond 1 paviors’ work. The construction 
and repair of sewers, drains and guilies for the Metro- 

D Borough Council The Clerk, Metropolitan 
of Islington, Town Halli, Upper-street, N.1. 
Deposit £5 for each form of schedule. 

No DatTs.—Forth—Bow1ing GREENS.—Construc- 
tion of two bowling greens, one at Forth and one at 
Wilsontown, with pavilion attached to each. Mr. 

Ross, Secretary 


N.— PAVING, SEWERS, 


Robert \ y, Forth and Wilsontown Miners’ 
Welfare Scheme, Main-street, Forth. 
Competitions. 


(See Competition News, page 514.) 


Buction Sales, Tenders, cfc. 


% APRIL 5.—Nantwick, near Crewe.—_Messrs. Henry 
to sell on the 
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APRIL 10.— Clapham S.W.—Mesers. Veryard 

«& ig FAL. will sell thout reserve, at 265, 
Cla road, timber, fittings and building material 
from demolit of buildings. Auctioneers, 


, Norwood-road, 8.E- 
APRIL 12 anv 13.— —Mesars. 


the Contractors’ Yar road f 
building material and plant, comprising: 8 h.p. 
steam engine, mortar mill, two Winget 32-in 
lock-making machines, “ Decauvilie” track wagons, 
vanised iron sheds, scaffold &c. Anctioneers, 
84 & 286, Lake-road, Portemonth, 
APRIL 19. > . Knight, 
& ag ake with Messrs. C. Rawiey Cross 
& Co., wi — in the Hanover-square Estate 
r4 ye : 
known as ene, Christchurch-avenue, bury 
Park, N.W. Auct Cc. wiley Cross & Co., 
Ltd., 21, Bedford-row, C1; Knight, Frank & 
Rutley, $0, pe ag geal W.l. 
May 3.— .— Messrs. Knight, Frank 4 
Rutley will sell, in the Hanover Estate Room, by 
direct of the Council of His oo Highness the 
Prince of Wales, K.G., an important corner building 
site situated between Waterloo Bridge and Waterloo 
Station, and facing H.M. Stationery Office: also 
block of shops and business premises. Auctioneers, 
20, Hanover-square, W.1. 


Public Appointments. 


% APRIL. 4.—Beckenham, Kent.—Junior Engineering 
Assistant required immediately in the Surveyor’s De- 
ment by the Beckenham Urban District Council 

e Surveyor, Counci) Offices, Beckenham. 

APRIL 4.— .— Temporary Architectura! 
Assistant in the Borough Engineer’s Department by 
the County Borough Council; endorsed “ Temporary 
Architectural Assistant.” Mr. A. E. Jackson, Borough 
Engineer, Town Hall, Southport. 

*x No DaT£.—Tottenham.—Instructor in Painting’ 
Decorating, and Sign Writing wanted by Middlesex 
Education Committee. Mr. H. P. Shallard, M.A., 
The Polytechnic, N.15. 


ee ee 


Building Rings and Materials. 

In the House of Commons Mr. Charles 
Roberts asked whether the committee on the 
price of building materials which had been 
appointed would have full powers to obtain 
for their own use books of account, balance 
sheets, and all necessary particulars from firms 
or combines supplying building materials re- 
quired for houses under the new subsidy scheme ; 
and whether it would be instructed to report 
what prices would in each case provide for the 
cost of producing these goods and for a reason- 
able trading profit thereon ? 

Mr. Turner asked the Minister of Health if he 
was prepared to take steps to secure legal 
authority to punish any individual, directors 
of trusts, combines, or syndicates, who were 
helping to keep up the prices of building 
materials by restricting the supply ? 

Mr. N. Chamberlain replied: I do not pro- 
pose that any statutory powers should be 
given at the outset to the Committee, but that 
it should confine itself to a survey of prices 
and to reporting the facts to myself and the 
President of the Board of Trade. The question 
of legislation will be considered if experience of 
the work of the Committee shows that it 
requires special powers as those mentioned by 
my hon. fxiend. 


The Surveyors’ Institution. 

A meeting of the North Wales Branch of the 
Surveyors’ Institution was recently held at 
Rhyl, Major David Evans (Carnarvon) presiding. 

he members were conducted over the new 
road in course of construction between Rhyl 
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NEW COMPANIES. 


Tas quoted below have been 


Com Be oe 116 & 117 
Chancery-lane, W.02, os Gaus 
available at the Companies’ Registry. 


Mowrrose & Co. (Bromiey), Lrp. (185,259). 
i October 25. 6, Tylney-road, Brom- 
ley, Kent. Painting contractors, specialists in 
the repair, preservation and upkeep of steel and 
timber structures. Nominal capital, £1,000. 
E. M. Lower & Co., Lrp. (185,290). Regis- 
tered October 26. 40, Liverpool-road, Birkdale, 
Southport. Plumbers, painters, decorators. 


Nominal capital, £3,500. 3 
H. J. Gower, Lrp. (185,310). Registered 


October 27. 3, Bow-lane, E.C. Engineers, 
builders and contractors. Nominal capital, 
£5,000. 

G. R. Scorr, Lrp. (185,162). Registered 
October 20. 434, Linthorpe-road, Middles- 
brough. Painter, decorator, paperhanger and 
grainer. Nominal capital, £3,500. 


Concrere Ewnot- 


StanpaRD REINFORCED 
NEERING Co., Lrp. (185,176). Registered 
October 20. 19, Pi illy, Bradford. Re- 
inforced concrete designers and engineers. 
Nominal capital, £3,000. 

Pyecomee Liwe Works, Lrp. (185,171). 
Registered October 20. Pyecombe Lime Works, 
Clayton, Hassocks, Sussex. Lime burners, 
chalk, ground chalk, gravel and stone merchants. 
Nominal capital, £3,000. 

TriancuLaR Construction Co., Lp. 
(185,485). i November 3. Imber 
Court, Thames Ditton, Surrey. To acquire and 
take over as a going concern and carry on the 
business known as the Triangular Concrete 
Construction Co. and Imber Court Enginee ae 
Works, now carried on by Major W. H. Smi 
at Imber Court, Thames Ditton. Nominal 
capital, £55,000. 

J. W. Evorxeuam, Lrp. (185,533). 

November 6. 58, Spital-street, Dartford, Kent. 
Builder, contractor and decorator. Nominal 
capital, £50,000. 

8S. Mecarrry & Co., Lrp. (185,637). Regis- 
tered November 6. Wellington-street West, 
Higher Broughton, Manchester. Builders and 
contractors, carriers, undertakers and funeral 
directors. Nominal capital, £10,000, 

Cottrery Corraor Co., Lap. (185,549). 
Registered November 7. To construct and 
improve the construction or improvement of 
dwellings for the working classea. Nominal 
capital, £3,000. 

J. W. Povan & Co., Lrp. (185,613). Regis- 
tered November 9. 32a, Oxford-street, Liver- 
pool. Painting and i contractors, 
signwriters, and letterers, i on by J. Ww. 
Povah & Co., at 324, Oxford-street, Liverpool. 
Nominal capital, £1,000. 

Reviance Untversat Stores, Lrp. (185,655). 
Registered November 10. 12-14, Cases-street, 
Liverpool. Manufacturers, builders, painters, 
decorators, electrical engineers and dealers in 
motor cars, cabs, omnibuses and vehicles of all 
kinds, apparatus and implements of all kinds 
for use in sports, pastimes and amusements 
of all kinds. Nominal capital, £10,000. 

Featuersy’s Brickworss, Lrp. (175,640). 
aa November 10. 23, St. Swithin’s-lane, 
E. Manufacturers of bricks, tiles, drains, 

plasters, &c. Nominal 
capital, £3,000. 


Contractors’ Macurmmry Co. Lp. 
(185,819). Registered November 18. 17, Vic- 
toria-street, Westminster, 8.W.1. Contractors, 
builders, civil, electrical, constructional, - 
lurgical, mechanical, chemical, mining, 


ing 
— £1,000. 

pert Bemry & Sows, Lp. (185,801). 
a November 17. 70, Chapman-street, 
H Manchester. Painters, decorators, sign- 
writers and property repairers. Nominal 


£1,000. 
Regis- 
contractors, 


pipes, cement, lime, 


Owens Craypox, Lrp. (185,695). 
tered November 13. Builders and 
decorators, &c. Nominal capital, £500. 
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PROPOSED NEW BUILDINGS& OTHER WORKS.” 


In these lists care is taken to ensure the accuracy of the information given, but 't maY 


occasionally 
before plans are 


shave been actually commenced. Abbreviations :—-T.C. for Town Council ; 
R.D.C for Rural District Council: E. 


Council : 


Guar:lians ; L.C.C. tor London County Council; B. 


C. for Education Committee ; ; 
C. for Borough Council ; and PC. tor Parish Council 


ha that, owing to building owners taking the responsibility of commencing 
approved by the loca] authorities, “ proposed = works at the time of pubjication 


tor Urban District 
B.G. tor Board oi 


UD. 





ABEROCARN.—The Ministry of Health has given 
sanction to the U.D.C. to erect twenty additional houses 
at Lianfach and has agreed to the borrowing of £8,000 
for purpose. 
ABERDEEN.—-Kingseat Mental Hospital Committee 
of the Aberdeen District Board of Control has unani- 
mney secommener’ the Board to proceed with an 
extens' of the Hospital. 

ASuINGTON.—Plans passed by U.D.C.: W. Dykes, 
four houses in Ellington-road; W. Wilson, shop, 196, 
Mulburn-road 


BARwes.—Plans passed by U.D.C.:—Garage, 56, 


pore reed, by Geo. Lee-U  getne, 58, Castlena, 
y K. B. Emmerson ; een Common-drive 
ro> 


by E. J. Partridge ; Treen-avenue, by 
E J. Partridge; garages, Thornton-road, by a 
Skinner; C.L Club Room, Alder-road, by W. R. 
White; five shops with 15 = ply tid Richmond- 
road, by the Freehold Pr td.; detached 
heen Common-d vy Teeinald B. Rowell ; 
four houses, Hertford avenue by Alfred Basden ; 
house, Fite-road,. by Smith; sixteen houses, 
* The Byeway,” calle cael. by T. B. Kinton ; 
eight houses, euatanevonae. by Alfred Basden. 
BARNSLEY. — Plans have been approved for the 
erection of a house, Huddersfield-road, Barnsley. 
The architect is Mr. P. A. Hinchliffe, F.R.I.B.A., 14 
ent-street, Barnsley. 

ENTLEY.—-The U.D.C. has made application to 
the Ministry of Health - ‘sanction to a loan of £14,350 
to enable them to py t he out part of proposed extensions 
to the Arksey-road Sewerage Works. 

BRIDGEND.—The UDO. passed plan for erection 
of workshops and garage for Mr. 8. 8. Plow, in Llynfi- 


street. 

DunBak.—The T.C. has decided to carry out a 
number of important improvements, including the 
enlargement of the ladies’ swimming pond, further 
improvements at the public tennis courte, and shelters 
for visitors. The Council have also decided to acquire 
a stretch of ground at Lauderdale-gardens for road 

purposes, and also for the Shovielon of public 
lavatory accommodation. 

FEATHERSTONE.—Plans passed by U.D.C.: Farm- 
house near Snydale Hall, for Mr. Frank Blakeley. 

FISHGUARD.—The Council! 5 2 Cag = —. for 
bungalow to be erected for Mr. ae, See 

FLIst.—Plans passed by 76. k sie of 

proposed new Raven Hotel for Woollfs Brewery Co. ; 
alterations and extensions to Glasgow House and 
telephone office adjoining, for the Co-operative Society ; 
lock-up shop by Mr. Coates in Holywell-street. 

GRLLYGAER.—The U.D.C. has received notice that 
work of Ystrad- Wynach-Pengam road is approved 
by Ministry of Transport, and that half the estimated 
cost of £11,150 will 4 made in grant. The work will 
now be undertaken. 

ILMINSTER.-—Plans for the proposed new Parish 
Hall, to be erected in North-street on the site of the 
former Congregational Church, have been approved by 
= amas appointed by the Parochial Church 
Souneil, 

KIPDERMINSTER.— Plans passed by R.D.C.: House 
at Blakedown, for Mrs. tk. bungalow on the 
river-side, Dowles, for Mr. G Jarb 

LLAN DILO,—The Ministry of Health has agreed to 
the R.D.C. bor.owing £10,000 to undertake the 
Liandebie additional water mains laying. 

LLANELLY.— The B.C. has called for a report on the 
- sed erection of an incinerator for refuse collected 
nthe area. The B.C. will undertake roads improve- 
ments between the Pembrey and New roads. 

LONDON wae Nee | —Plans passed by B.C.: 
Workshops, 181, Rotherhithe-street; J. (. 
Mellis & Co., tor ‘Bellamy’s Wharf & Dock Co. 

MARGATE. Alterations, 198, North- 
down-road, E. additions, 2 and 3, 
Fort-crescent, extension to shop, 
4194, High-street, Billinghurst & Webb; 


Westcliffe-gardens, W. R. Gardner ; eight houses. 
Cliffe-avenue, T. Wing ; two houses and shops, Canter- 
} -road, Ross & Co. lavatories, ae 1" 
_ ¥. Palmer ; nine Lowes, Glencoe-road, . 
yaad 
Munrorp.—At the half-yearly meeting of the 
Milford Docks Co., Lid., it was agen that land 
had been applied and draft lease had bee ly 
agreed upon for the purpose of erect oy the company 
a fishery sneer. Org p hes passed yn 
wo houses in or aay age 
Lewis, Milford ; for se 
ulke-street, Milford ven. 
ARBETH.——The Council ae Poop ay 
for a site for erection of a. =» B 
Rees, butcher, Clynderwen. 
—e BERWICK.— At @ meeting of the * Be Tt. *. 
, Haddington, was wg oy ‘or 
= aw municipal hall, a ot the romene 
-of plans the Council a pom + to 
from every aang 
ns = by » A Gy ye OS sae 
n-street ; garage, 1 


erville 
Brown, 14 Park-road ; J. Whitelock, 
43 houses, T venue; F. Westcott, two bun- 


i ig Set ye ge t= 


galows, Bladderley-lane ; ait Dept., y > regen 
one, Bladdetiey-la . 

Tripe Cleaning Works, Prince Rock. I. 6. Winneld, 
19, pn peg g tom gh N. Ruffle, garage, 18, 

Elphinstone-road ; 8. A alias , garage, 41, Jéphson-Toad : 

8S. Allsopp & Son, od ions and additions, 
King-street ; * & & Son, Ltd., 24 oe Mig 
Kinross-avenue ; 2 1g 1 By house, Beanmont- 
road, 4 ge A Stoke; 8. C. Tucker, shop, 
Hyde Park-road ; Provincial Vaudevilles, Ltd., canopy 
Palace Theatre, Phoenix-street. 

PONTEFRACT.—Estimates for the expenditure of 
£14,883 (estimated) on the provision of an additional 
block to the Workhouse Infirmary have been adopted 
by the Guardians. 

PONTYCYMMER.—The Ogmore and Garw Council 
has under consideration an extensive recreation and 
park lay-out scheme for Pontycymmer. Estimates 
and plans have been submitted by surveyor, and 
work is expected to be shortly put in hand. 

PORTHCAWL.—Plans of improvements, involving 
ori greye of £12,000, have been submitted by the 

to the G.W.R. Co., in connection with the 
laying out of the old dock site handed over by the 
Company tothetown, As soonas sanction to proposals 
is received, the work will be put in hand. 

PorTH (RHONDDA).—A new building, for which 
music-hall licence has been applied for, is to be erected 
A Porth by Mr. Thomas wis, Dyllias-road, and 
others. 

RUGELEY.—Plans passed : ra houses in Brere- 
ton-road, for the Brereton Colliery Co. 

RUISLIP-NORTHWOOD.—Plans passed by U.D.C.: 
House, Carew-road, Mr. G. Neal; house, Halden- 
estate ‘Ducks-hill, Mr. J. L. Hooper ; house, Kingsend 
estate, Ruislip, Mr. A. G. Gabriel; house, Northolt- 
road, *Fasteots, Mr. A. Peasgood ; bank premises, 
West End-road, Ruislip, the London County West- 
minster & yg Bank, Ltd.; a house, Sandy Lodge- 
way, Mr. E. Spark. 

déctuund-on-Ons.—Plens ssed by T.C.: Bung - 
alow, Madeira-avenue, for G. niels: conversion of 
house into flats, 11, Leigham Court-drive, A. Chappills ; 
two houses, Chalkwell-avenue, P. Evans ; garage, 
Chadwick-road, F. @. Bethley ; bungalow, Western- 
road, W. L. Knight ; conversion of house into shop, 
64, Hamlet-road, W. M. Astens ; additions to factory, 
Elm-road, E. J. Daunter: three houses Leigh Hall- 
road, A. ‘Beit: two houses, Leigh Hall-road, R. J. 
Emery ; tw two — Burlescombe-road, ee Re 

ates garage, Crowstone-road, H. J. 
Jefferies ; eB a Woodfield Park-drive, R. "Meades : 
house and garage, Victor-drive, F. W. Messent : 
conversion of house into flats, 829, London-road, 
Mrs. M. Maekenzie; conversion of house into shop 
103, Eastern-esplanade, Sumner, tog & Co., Ltd. ; pA 
houses, Broadway, Thorpe Bay, C. Matthews; ‘con- 
version of house into shop, 385, London-road, L. G. 
Belcham; house, Chalkwell-avenue, F. Thompson ; 
alterations and additions, 777, London. road, A. Kirby ; 
house and garage, London- road, M } . Kempen ; conver- 
sion of house into shop, 823, London-road, C _ FP. Silver ; 
two houses, Recreation-ave enue, A. Ra six houses, 
West bourne-grove, S. E. Francis; house, Cariton- 
avenue, 8. C. & 8. G. F. Carter ; additions, * * Rangoon,” 
Fernleigh-drive, G. A. Roberts ; three houses and 
garages, Chalkwell-avenue, A. J. Cross ; house, Grange- 
road, Mrs. A. M. Boalch; house and shop, two shops 
and four flats, Eastern Esplanade, 8. Smith ; conversion 
of house into shop, 21, Strand, Sout he hurch-road, 
J. Cleare; Sunday School room, Westborough-road, 
Primitive Methodist Church ; dairy, &c., West borough- 
road, P. G. Jackson; store, 105, Leigh-road A. M. 
Bull; church hall, West borough-road, J. Smith; two 
houses, Macdonald-avenue, F. G. Harrod ; two houses, 
Fairfax-drive, G. E. Welle: two houses, Beedell- 
avenue, W. e. Baker; garage, “ Cathay, > ‘Boston- 
avenue, M. Brooks ; garage Victoria-avenue, J. Sellar ; 


premises, Broadway, Leigh, Sanders Bros. ; house, 
Crowstone-road, Miss H. Speigel two houses and five 
garages, Station-road, Lei G. Axcell; altera- 


tions and additions,’ Cl Hotel: Hamlet-road, Ind, 
oo & Co. ; alterations, 385 and 387, London-road, 
B. Harries; house and flats, London-road, W. L. 
Tiead ; two 9% Pall Mall, J. "Pollard ; two ‘houses, 
Lendon-road, Kind ; new chureh, Sutton-road, | 
Society of the New » Be amass Church; house, lifra- 


reign R. Imperial-avenue, 
vet Toutes, , Fille UebFook-a venue, E. F. 


A. . Davis; 
Selby garage, -avenue, A. 


Petty : three houses, Tyrone-oad, 3 Wilson ; 


house, Southbourne- ove, A. ‘Bint : "two ouses, 
Silversea-drive, Mrs. . Bytne ; bungalow, St. owes 
Park -avenue, Mrs. A. Cru ; garage, “ The Bungalow,” 
Al Wes tli-on Seay F Taylor ; house, 
Westbourne-grove, H. RA alterations 
and additions, 1% and *;, Southchurch-road, G. H 


Campbell; house and wo 
Sis, Stas ean ages eae 
-avenue ’ ’ 


0. Lyons; two houses, 
Hall-road, T. G. "pethertns hens house, North- 
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avenue, W. ang wo houses, Eastwood Boul: 
c. Neil; house, Chad wick-road. F. a Bethley ; Mee, 
t. “* Heathview,” road, Mrs. . Cross ; bur wa- 
low, aeermaer Bra’ ; house, Scnth- 
venue, as Mrs. A. James; house, Electric. 
. . c. 1. Martin: bungalow, Nelson-road. F. 
; J. Mitchell: | mabe 
Princes-street , J aundr 
drying if mvath G. F. Cattell: three shops, 
: conversion of house into 
R. Dowthwaite; conver<ion 


top, bab Lite aie oe 47, Southchurch- 
BR R. P two houses, ‘Armitage- -road, 
F. 8. Dunnett ; two houses Kensington-road, Ventris 


schoolroom Darnley-road, T. Sloman. 
by T.C. :—Two houses, St, 


John’s-road, for Mr. B. Harris; bu , Hendre- 
for Mr. H. H. met two houses, Sketty- 
essrs. E. Rich & Son: Parish Hall, Bohun- 
street, for the Vicar and Churchwardens of St. Michael's 
Church ; bungalow, So emma | for Mr. F. Ford- 
ham; two houses, Haslemere-road, for Mr. G. R. 
Thomas : bungalow, Haslemere-road, for Mr. G. R. 
Thomas: bungalow, Cwmrhydyceirw, for Mr. 6G. 
two houses, Cecil-street, for Rev. H. 
four houses, Derwen Fawr-road, for Messrs. 
T. & G. Spragg ; Mpg fog mor-road, for Mr G.E 
Maggs ; two cottages, or Miss M. J. Bosworth ; 
house, Chacridaseeed., Sesriston for Mr. John 
Harris; seven bungalows, Gower-road, Killay, for Mr. 
W. G. Connick ; two houses, Eversle -road. for Messrs. 
road, for 
-road, for 
Messrs. Rage mr & ty sarees 
r or ; ouse ove, tor rs 
Walters ; house, + le-grove, for Maple-grove, for two 
houses, Maple-grove, or Messrs. D. M. Sullivan and J.8 
Rollings; two houses, Queen’s-road, Coedsaeson, for 
Messrs. B. Harris and W. Foner ; two houses, Clydach- 
road, Ynistawe, for Mr. J. B. Williams; new road, 
West Cross, for Mr. F. BE. A. Beer; two houses, West 
Cross, for Mr. F. E. A. Beer ; ten houses, Thistleboon, 
for Messrs. Be Thomas & Davies; two houses, 
King’s-road, mbies, for Messrs. Davies & Beynon ; 
three bungalows, Gower-road, Killay, for Miss M. A. 
Williams and Mrs. D. J. Perkins; house, Pinewood- 
road, for Messrs. Kennard & Kennard.—— The 
Housing amet ag ty = view of the still pressing needs 
of the borough, has ed the Surveyor to report 
on the provision of 200 new houses at Town Hill, 50 
at Fforestfach, and 30 at Llanerch, and generally as 
to the provision of flats, and to submit a jay-out plan 
of the site at Maesteg House. 
Beppu —At the Swindon works of the G.W.R. Co 
w carpenter’s shop. with the necessary rail facilities, 
is % te built, which willform part of a scheme for con- 
centrating, in a central position, all the various building 
trades shops now disposed in different parts of the 


Thomas ; 
Evans ; 


works. The cost is estimated at £28,000. 
TENDERTON.—Plans by R.D.C.: Bungalow, 
at Broughs Wood, Biddesden, for Mr. " Cauldecott ; 


additions to “ The Channels,” High Halden, for Mr 

ee. 
TOTTENHAM.—Plans passed by U.D.C. :—R. Peak, 
race, Antill- — Seaward & Son, rebuilding, 320, 
igh-road; J.H . Barker, garages and workshop, Bruce 
Lodge Grounds, Lordship-lane ; A. Burgess, Ltd., lock- 
up shop, High-road ; Puddy «& Co., four dwellings, one 
shop and dwelling, 2, 4, 6, 8, and io, Beechfield-road ; 
i. 6.1 Dew, billiard hall, 346-8, High-road ; Oakwood 
ndry Co,, Ltd., addition to laundry, 594, Green- 


"TREDEGAR. —At a meeting of the Tredegar Work- 
men’s Institute Society a scheme of extension, billiard 
room addition, and swimming bath construction was 
submitted, estimated to cost £5,600, and approved 
It was stated that £2,500 in grant might be expected 
from Miners’ Welfare Fund, but that a portion of cost 
would have to be borne by the Society. 

WALTHAMSTOW.— Plans by U.D.C.: Two 
houses, The Avenue, Highams Park, W. Penfold 
workshop, corner of Higham-hill and Claremont-road= 
Universal Advertising Co. 

WARRINGTON.—Plans passed: Sanitary accom 
modation at works in Dallam-lane, Whyman’s Foundry 
Co., Ltd.; garage and storeroom, Bank-street, Mr. J 
Griffiths ; - garage, 21, Museum-street, Mr. I. Bowen 
extensions to workshops, &c., Winwick-road, th 
United Velvet Cutters’ Association, Ltd.: alteration 
and part rebuilding of Cold Rolling Mill, Liverpoo! 
road and Milner-street, the Whitecross Co., Ltd 

WIVENHOE.—An inquiry by the Ministry of Health 
has been held into the proposal of the U.D.C. to borrow 
£15,000 for works of sewage disposal 

OLVERHAMPTON.—Plans passed by T.C.: Mander 
Bros., alterations, 8t. John’ J nnay Butler, house, 
Goldthorn Hi Hill-road ; Villiers Engineering Co., shops, 


J. Stevens & Co., Ltd., cosmetising 
shop, traci hill; 


on anes s Brewery, ate. 
Sweet man-streets ; 
Turner, house and sop, J Jeffcock-road 


E. 
A. J. Stev i. 


& Co. Ltd., test house, Graiseley-hill; 
George, house, ‘oad ; A. Start, house 
Birches Barn-road; J. T. Clews, house, Ly ndhurst 


road; J. Hickin & Sons, four pairs of houses, Cop- 
thorne and Lea-roads ; F. me od bungalow, Stubb- 
road; Eadie Towers & Co. Oakland 


houses, 
Estate; D. Cotton, garage Finchie H. White, 
Lansdowne-road ; 


bungalow, La Atkinson’s Brewery, Ltd, 
alterations, Baap Ash and Clifton-street ; Masoni: 
_ Co., Ltd. vn masonie temple, Darlington-stree' 
. Shirley, , Claremont-road. 
FIRES. 


DupiE8y.—Considerable damage by fire has ber! 
done to the premises of the Dudley Biacking Mi/!- 


GARRLOCHHEAD.—The hotel at Garelochhead 
summer Fesort at the head of Gare La 
heme gestzaved y : 
P fire has occurred at th: 


AISLEY.—A destructive 
works of Messrs. Hugh Highgate & Co., oil and tallow 
refiners, Murray-street. 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS." 


(Owing to the exceptional circumstances which prevail at the present time, prices of materials should be confirmed by inquiry.—Ed.} 
WOOD (Continued). 
MATCHINGS (BEST). 


BRICKS, &c, 
Per 1,000 Alongside, in River Thames a 
to Bri £€s 4 
Best Stocks .... 2.2.2... ne iaiewe os 42 0 
Second Hard Stocks ........ 317 0 
Per 1000. Delivered at london Goode Stations 

Flettons, at £s 4. &€ed 
King’s Cross 215 0 Best Biue 

Do. grooved for Pressed Staffs, 911 6 

_ ere 217 © fe. Bulinose .. 109 1 6 

Do. Bulimose .. 310 © Blue Wire Cuts 711 6 

Best Stourbridge Fire bricks :-— 

11 0 Sh os o BES 
name BRicks— 

Best White, D’ble Str’tch'rs 3010 0 
ivory, and D'ble Headers 2710 0 
Salt Glazed One Side and 
Stretchers .. 22 0 0 two Ends .. 31 10 9 

Headers... .. 2110 © Two Sides and 

Quoins, Bull- one find .... 3210 0 
nose and 44in. Splays and 
Peet 2810 0 Squints..... 30 0 0 
Secon Quality, £1 per 1,000 less than best. Cream 

and buff, £2 extra over white. Other colours, Hard 

Glaze, £3 10s. extra over white 

s. d 

Thames a ree 13 6 per yard. 

LP megeteg eae ee ee delivered 

Thames | RSC | i eee 2 miles 

Best Wasiied Sand ...... *. os radius 

# in. —~ ~yad for Ferro Padding- 
5 ae . P . ~*~ toa. 

15 0 ” 7. 

i fn, Broken Brick’ . 7 8» 

van Breeze ............ 5 6 °° 
Per ton delivered in London area in full van loaas 

Best Portiand Cement. British ‘ 
Standard Specification Test £218 0 £3 56 3 
5! /- alonganie at Vauxhall in Sv-ton lots. 

Yerrocrete per ton extra on above ' 0 9 

in 2... OER o., S888 

i eeses 51" 0 

Keene’s Cement, White ..............-- 5 8 0 

Re St er ee 6 3 0 

Plaster, Coarse, hhh wel «Le ulice oe 3 0 0 
o - DEE dalindeneoehiie ees p< 312 6 

ea WD scccccccveccecsscesecees 512 0 

SIE fo ccd dcateveaescor¥een ee 312 0 

... aera ee yeee: tte 40 0 

Grey Ny Ne i at cea oe 211 3 

ne RS eaeaebam epee rae ae 211 3 

post Ground Blue Lias Lime...........-. 214 0 

(be wenesd Cpadbeceet ovedeesenees 17 0 : 
1 12 


Granite Chippings 

NOTE.—Sacks are charged Is. 94. each and credited 
Is 6d. if returned in good condition within three 
months, carr. 

Stourbridge Fireclay in s’cks 37s. 6d. per ton at rly. dpt. 


STONE 


BaTu Stone—delivered in raliway trucks at 8. 4 
Westbourne Park, Paddington, G.W.R., or 
South Lambeth, G.W.R.. per ft. cube...... 2 11 
bo. do. delivered in railway trucks at Nine 
Eims, L. & 8.W.R.. per ft. cube .......... 3 2 
Do. do. delivered on road wagons at Nine Eims 
SRS tek A ened tape hkes bees eds 3 3 
PORTLAND STONE— 
Brown Whitbed, in random blocks of 20 ft. 
average, delivered in railway trucks at 

Nine Elms, L.48.W.R., South Lambetho 

Station, G.W.K., and Westbourne Park, 

Paddington, G.W.R., per ft. cube ...... 4 7 

Do. do. delivered on road wagons at above 

stations, per ft. cube... ......--ss.eeee- 4 8 

White basebed, 3d. per ft. cube extra. 

Norn.— $d. ft, cube extra for every foot over 20 it 
average, and 3d, beyond 30 ft. 
York Stoxe, BLUg—Rodin Hood Quaity. 

Delivered at any Goode Station London, & 4. 

6 in. sawn two sides landings to sizes (under 

CSTR. GUE) cvvccosvccccves Per Ft. Super 5 3 
6 in. rubbed’ two sides, ditto ........ 5 9 
3 in. sawn two sides siabs (random sizes) ,, 2 is 
2 in. hy | co sawn one side slabs P 

(random GinGB) .. 2.22.2 cccccccccecs i 1 58 
1} in. to 2 oy waitio, GED cscocese ctes eo 1 8 
Harp Yore— 

Delivered at anv Goods Station London. 
Seappled random blocks ........ Per Ft.Cabe 5 6 
6 in. sawn two sides landing to sizes (under 40ft. 

SRONED  ccidatcocedasideosee Per Ft. Super 5 af 
6 in. rubbed two sides ditto .......... 6 0 
4 in. sawn two sides slabs ‘random sizes) ,, 2 10 
3 in. ditto, ditto *» 2 5 
2 in. self-faced random flags ..Per Yard Super 7 11 
ARTIFICIAL STONE. 
potest in London Area in full van loads. s. 4 
as aa gGeeesengeenedsocs perit.cube. 6 9 
Movlded eeese eee eseeeseers ” ” 8 3 
eeccse SOEs ececvececoscce oo 9 (0 
WOOD. 
GOOD BUILDING DEAL 
nches stan. Inches. per stan 
7 x ll arty) 0 a. a- S €23 0 
o 2 °s oe 3 «x il 32 10 
ee ee S:. x 3 esoe O28 10 
a. ae 2 shee eee Se oe cae 
7) M. gies: ae x: 0 ess OD 
St tT wae 2 GR. cons ae 
Sh x 8 .cco. SOHO Sm 6 soe DW 
ee ere 
S. 798 -. 381 | cove BB SO 
PLAIN apes yeoeine. 
Inches 








aeeeeeeeen es 


TONGUED AND 


GROOVED FLOORING |Inches , per sq. 
hes DOERR 1b ccccdedvecce 17/6 

nou seeencese 25 /- i cceveoeunes me 
i ssavaetenaes TBS TE  pccccicvccse 26 /- 
1 ; sodecces 37/6 
Inches BATTENS. 6. d. 

x imtiviiiiimetitheean se Sine 

SAWN LATHS 

Per Randle. ciincvsescndtwes scdnevscodéens > Ss 
Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. 

oupet, GORE. a ccevus 02060 t oe 8 & 
# in de. do. @916t O02 0 
Dry Mahogany— Honduras, 

Tabasco, African, per 

ft. cupet. an Mw. , 6:8. o @ ¢ 2:4 
Cuba Mahogany ......... 03 6te 08 € 8 
Teak hate Moulmein 

or Java). perioad.. .. 46 9 0 to 50 0 28 
American hitewood 

planks, per ft. eube 04 0 t OW 6 
Best scotch Giue. per cwt 410 0 to — 
Liquid Glue, per ewt... 470 t 610 0 

SLATES. 


ist quality slates from Bangor or Portmadoc tn 
truck loads delivered London area. Per 1,000 of 1,200. 


£ «8. eet 

24 by 12...... 3712 6/18by 10...... 21 2 6 

Sl sbeaene 56D - Ob 80 BF Gccopeces 18 12 6 

Se Ge OS veseoe 31 6&6 O| 16 by 10...... 17 12 & 

20 by 12...... 20 16 0} 16by8....... 13 15 0 

20 by 10...... 2512 6| 
LES Per 1,000 

Tl af f.o.r. London 

Best machine-made tiles from Broseley or £ 8. 4. 

Staffordshire district... .........20200-0% &§ 7 6 

Ditto hand-made ditto.............. §12 6 

Ornamental ditto 2... cee cece ee ceeeneces 517 6 

Hip and valley tiles {Hand made ........ 0 9 6 

(per dozen) Machine made ...... 9 9 0 
METALS. 

JosTs, Grrpers, &C., TO LONDON StTaTIoNn er TON “ 

6. < 

R. 8. Joists, cut and fitted .......... 12 1 0 

Plain Compound Girders ............ 1410 0 

Stanchions ........ ie + ; 

¥ 10 


In Root Work 


Wrovucat [RON TUBES AND FITTINGS— 
(Diseount off List for lot of not less than £7 net value 


delivered direct from Works. 


24 percent. less above 


gross discounts, carriage forward if sent from 


London Stocks.) 

Tubes 
GaBee-scvcccs eo % ... 
Weasel 6.200288 & «ee 
Steam ..-e0- 50 % ... 

Galv'’d— 

GOBes...00% ent was 
Water. ae sad 

Steam . 36 % 


L.C.C. 


Fittings. 
60 


wae 


ces. 


COATED SOIL ‘Serneediasiian Prices ex works 


Bends, stock Branches, 


Pipe augies. stock angies 
s. a a d, > d 
2in.peryd.in6ftplain2 9 .. 2 0 2 5 
24 in. . - 3 8.. 2 3 - 
3 in. = 4 94 - & 4 ; 5 
3 = - , , 
ry bag > oO Fewest 2 ices 
ain-Warer Pires, &c. Bends, stock Branches, 
Pipe. angies. stock anges. 
a 4d 7 8. d. 
2 in, d.in 6fts. piain 1 58% .. 1 3h... 1 8D 
A I aa na ee , UPeoe ie 
“ae e v3 8) 2448 2.8 
3% in. a pod ae 2 8s .. 2 “we » ss 
éin, ow - 3 2 2 6 311) 
L.C.c. Drain Piprs.—9 ft. os London Price: 
peryd.: 4in., 5/1, .. Sim, 6/8. .. Gin, 7/10. 
Per ton in Konsen, 
{Ros— £ 6. £ d 
Common Bars 130 Ot 4 r 0 
Staffordshire Crown Bars - 
good merenant quality i4 0 0 .. 15 @ @O 
Staffordshire “ Marked 
Bate” cevccs ccecscss Enna * y 
Mild Steei Bars cocces wWioege., 13 10 
Steei Bars, Ferro-Concrete 
quality, basis price 210 9» 1310 9o 
— iron, Dasis price 1510 @ 1610 0 
. Galvanised 2390 «80 31 0 @ 
Soft Steel Sheets, Biack— 
Soft Steel Sheete, Black: i410 90 1510 0 
a « «ome 1519 0 1619 6 
Pa ow » 264. 1710 0 1810 @ 
Sheets Flat Best Soft Steet, C.R. & C.A. quality— 
Ordinary sizes, 6ft. by 
St. to 3ft.to20g. 2019 © .. 21430 9 
Ordinary sizes, 6ft. by 
oe Edt don 2110 90 
+e 4 a 2iv 0 
sizes, 6ft. 
est oe... 2310 0 2510 v 
Fiat and Galvanised Corrugated Sheets— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft, to 
COR SEO eS Oe aes 
berg | sizes, 6ft. 
Ott. 22g.and24g 2010 © .. 23340 6 
on Soe. eee ener 22 10 7) _ 23 10 


es «@ ea «4 

Sheets Galvanised Fiat, Best quality— 

Best Soft Steel Sheeta, 

Ott. by 2ft. to 3ft, to 

20g. thi ae ! < eee fe 
Best Soft Steel 

Megandtsg .... 21009 ., B10 0 
Best Soft 

SS @, ’ “estacdelewd go@e0ec . 68 
Cut Nails, 3in.to Gin... 2110 0 ., 2 0 ® 


MeTaL WIxDOWs—Standard “izes suitable for = 
plete houses, including ali (ttings, 
coats. and delivery to job, average anat i/+ 
to 1/7 per {oot super. 
LEAD, &c. 
Delivered in Londen. 
Laap—Sheet, English, 4ib. € & d. 

008 . WD. -ccosasecsne;, M8 Dm _ 
Pipe in colle ......... - Bws .. - 
 oaedhdy eT eee “6.6. @. : 
Compo pipe ........ “ae SS = 

NoTR-—Country delivery, 30s. per ton extra ; lots under 
5 cwt., Is. 6d. per ewt. extra. Cut to sises, 2° 
RS Londoa 

ead, ex area, aa. 
ol? Bn cesses Seed TS 10 @ .. 

~» ¢X country, carriage |. = 

forwatd...... per ton ber wc © 

Coprer— 

Strong Sheet....per ib © 2 8 ow - 
EO. 5 aha fae © 8 6 « - 
Copper nails . — S 8 7 ws ow 
Copper wire .... 4 es: 6 .. = 

TIs—English Ingots _,, @8 6 «s - 

SOLDER—Piumbers’ ,, 012 w ond 
Tinmen’s........ pa @ & 8 we -_ 
Blow pipe yn oe ee oe = 

S. bw 
ENGLISH SHEKT GLASS IN CRATES OF 5 sTOCK 
SIZES AND IN SQUARES IN ORDINARY — 
Per Ft. 

15 os. fourths 3d. 32 on coome, bee sit 

=», i osbane by OE 

21 ,, fourths ‘ hi Ovedived 8 4, iS en. 8 " 

oo CED cavees 

26 .. fourthe H Finted 15 on.7§4. 210s. 

eee sa. En’Hted 15,, 544. 21,, 4, 
Extra Price accord to size and substance for 


squares cut from stock. 
ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN CRATES r=, 


SIZES. 
Rolled plate ......seceees oceccessevceses 
ee ae Fe eer saenbeseee-a 
+ Reugh rolled ..............+ eee, a 


Figured Kolled, Oxtord Rolled, Baile, 
Arctic, Stippolyte, and small and large 








Flemish white .......e.sseee08 vive upte $44. 
Dette, Ceted cccccccccccevesece eecdeccce 

Rolied Sheet ............. son codiannaeeeih. ian 

White Rolled Cathedral... ..........+++- ee 3 

linted GG, * : Vesbsctenchioana 7 

Cast Plate is same price as rough rolled. 
PAINTS, &« £44, 
aw Linseed Off in pipes...... per gailon @ 3 8 
a » els a . ® 311 
Ef - » io droms .... e 042 
Boiled ,, e ‘im barreis.... e 043 
in drums .... o 0465 
turpentine m barreis....... Sve aa 09 » 
in drums (10 gall.) .. - 09?eé6 
Genuine Ground English White Lead, perton6s i656 © 
(in not leas than 5 ewt. casks.) 
Guexoive Warre Leap Paint— 
“Father thames.” “ Nine eima,” 
“park.” “Supremus” and other best 

brands (in 14 (b. tins) not less than 5 ewt. 

MOE .cassdeiacevoets per ton delivered 80 156 0 
Red Lead, Dry (packages extra) .. per ton 42 0 06 
Best Linseed Oil Putty ....... ° ‘per ews. O16 0 
FRSOG. . cc cccecsecceccosceeste per ewt. O16 6 
Size. XD Quality TETRA REE ae? thea O08 6 

VARNISHES, &e, **f Sallon. 

Uak Varnish. ....c.-s. seeded tec -Outalde O14 © 
Fine ditto . ome 
Fine Copal ou 0 
Pale Copal e . 1¢e@o6 
Paie Copal Carriage cosocacccsess Qe. £ 48 
Best ditto = .cceceee secceecees Gitto 112 0 
fioor Varnish...... om eves «coves Innide 0 BB O 
Fine Pale Paper ............ eseeee ditto O18 O 
fine Copal Cabinet .. .........6600- ditto 12 6 
Fine Copal flatting ....... bcu estes . ditte 106 6 
Hard drying Oak .......-.«se+.-. @itto OM @ 
Fine Hard drying SN) Sach Wou disks dite O18 6 
Fine Copal Varnish .........«.... Gitte 10 @ 
Pale BIRO ncccccccrccscccccese te | 8 @ 
Best GRD site 2 cv cashes eee --- dite 11 6 
Best Japan Gold Size... odeseecaseenames $e (7) 
Best Black Japan .............. cooscse © 0 
Oak and Matogsay Stain (water) .... .« O32 ©O 
Roget HOGS. . .cceccstvecececsdsuoce’t CO 
— Tima stages : wr 0 
French and Brush Polish . o17 6 
Dryers in Terebine . owo 
gud Black Enamel ...... o7e6 
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| CURRENT PRICES FOR BUILDING WORK IN LONDON. 
EXCAVATOR. 
Digzing and throwing or wheeling and filling S CARPENTER See seanen —continued. sii, 
Addai carting away to shoot—6 ft. deep .... per yardeube 15 0 | Deal wrot moulded and rebated ......+.+++++- perfootcube 14 0 
aed OOF ic isindsndeuss eoceees 1 6 1 i} 
dd for every additional depth of 6ft. .... ee . ws ; ; , oa ; beoL ey 4; 
Planking and strutting to hea fe. eeeeeee. 4 8 - : Plain deal jamb linings framed ...... per ft. sup 1/9 Vio) 2/1 
Be ta dice Of coenvadlons rae see ss oes per super Deal shelves and bearers ........-- é 1/6 1s} ati PL 
& ding shoring ” ” 1 2 | Add if cross tongued ........+-.+--- ete 2d. 2d | 21 
; if Portland cement concrete i ec a mag ane pes E 
Pe Add if'in undervi merete in foundation 1 to6 .. per yardcube 40 0 Deal treads and risers iu and e 13” ? we ye eee 
He dd ij arma Art short lengths ........ ms é 9 0 including rough brackets ...... 21} 9/4] 370; — | — 
+e Add if in floors 6 in. thick ............. 3 9 Deal strings + both Ww 
é n NII isis Soe ode cack Cdesnen civic, off 2 x d slat Ane “nese ; | jana 
fi Add if ag a ee enray een en mae ts &2 = - %. : sides and framed ........-..-: £,8-; 2/-1 22 23 {1 — 
‘te gregat , tate ne test eeneeeeens os - og 
a Add for hoisting not exceeding 10 ft. beyond the Housings for steps and risers) .....4+ «ees Ps each 0 11 
ae RO ie vers sececksts 3 De Lj 
eee eee oe rermemmekact ae s+ e¢> “s v3 6 al balusters, | in. x iS. Werrpere ire ee. per ft. ran 0 9 
ay BRICKLAYER. Mahogany handrail; average 3in.x3in. ...... ~ * 6 0 
44 Rediced brickwork in lime mortar and Fletton ad ES GOSS IE es oro POLE EO EOE a si 11 10 
i ri bas = gn SB RR eee’ Sy tiie abana RA perrod 34 0 0 Add if wreathed ..........5eccccesevecvcceee “ . 23 9 be 
bs a Add t in stocks . Steet eee eeeeeeeees eeeerees ie 8s lo oO : FIXING ONLY IRONMONGERY (INCLUDING SCREWS), 
a ; fag | in Staffordshire blues ............0000 ee 24 0 0 | Gin. barrel bolts ........+. ee errs 2/4 re 
a ifin Portland cement andsand .......... ie 3 0 © | Sash fasteners ..........-- ll$d. | Mortice locks ............ 5/3 . 
a Pe apa FACINGS. — ew Seumate oe . | io spring hinges and M 
- . or facing in English or Flemish bond for Jasement stays..........+- /2 etting in to floor and s 
every 10s, por 1,000 over the price of the com- Cupboard locks .........-. 1/5 | making good .......... 19/- b 
mon bricks 
Sqskaindaiets inentaswetsee per ft. super 0 0 J FOUNDER AND SMITH. 
; POINTING. of t Rolled steel joiste ......... cece ccc ee cc cecesscccetens per cwt. 7 : L 
Neat flat strock or weathered joint ............ me 00 3 Plain compound girders .....++.eeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 20 0 ’ 
* Do. stanchions A 2 ¢ 
ee Ee = Se owen esos ese’ wbdvaedpdaie «aie a 
Extra only to the price of ordinary brickwork :— Si SON WUE ck cata ves occ ehas bovessceeers reuse 6die”. @ 28 0 : 
Fair external in half brick rings .............. ee pe 0 0 10 RAIN- WATER GOODS. as 
Axed in stocks ................. ee Be ey ee ee BL 6° ( 
as sete ene seeeeeeeee oc 28 » 
Rubbed and gauged jointed in putty camber or Half-round plain rebated joints .. ft. run| l/il) 2 4h) 3/7 4/- be 
segmental ....... Page coueciir ets cones atom 0 6 o | Ogee Do. Do. wn me | 2/44) 3/1 | 3/1 | 4/9 
SUNDRIES. Rain-water pipes with ears ...... lt ae ee | («( 
Damp course in double course of slates breaking Extra for shoes and bends ...... each | 4/4); 5/11 
joint and bedded in Portland cement ....... , » 0 1 3 oe: , rere We tes » | Wal ayaa} 377] ay &: 
Setting ordinary register grates and stoves .... "each 1 1 0 cach amensnacnacinagee ae eo » | 2/2] 2/7] 3/10 4/3 
Setting eee: including forming flues, &c., PLUMBER. a P 
wit necessary fire bricks .............. ja 5 & O Milled lead and laying m flashings and gutters ...... perewt. 54 0 i 
: ASPHALTER. a" Do. Do. 3 See ere eee eae = 50 0 | 
Half-inch horizontal dampeourse ............ per yard eu od 6 Extra Jabour and solder in coated cesspools ........ each 7 4 
Three-quarter-inch vertical dam course P : Welt joint PUT TTTTELCTLELL TLE J f . 
inch on flats in two thickn hres aptly ni . 7: Sold BMG aa oxnsces Sib sBic ed iedisuseteoen coe 
be tar sr a ea 8S ONO oct rey news eysie eh : 
Skirting and fillet 6 in. high .................. eee Be 2 et oe 
i wntvend tied so. a ee 1 4 | i" | 3 4 un 
Drawn lead waste perft.run| 10d | 1/6 | 1/9 | 3 | ¢ 
MASON. be pe 9 | 3/l 3/10 
York stone templates fixed ............. per foot cube 15 0 a x * pages sg iil | 2/3 | 3/6 D 
York stone sills fixed ..............ccccecccee e7 0 re “po “ | | | “ 
Bath stone and all labour fixed .........-.--. Be ieee 12 Paintet ee. te: | #3 8/2 
Dotienhee ONE xo ici 5 2g 12 0 | Soldered stop ends _,, | 1/2 | 1/8 | 2/1 | 2/10 | 3/6 
eecbidebs tae *” a 21 6 Red lead joints .... ,, | ild. | 1/- 1/3 L/lt | 2/4 4/10 " 
: TER. Wiped soldered joints ,, 12/10} 3/6 | 4 4 8/6 E 
Welsh 16 in. x 8 in. 3 in. lap, including nails.... per square 79 9 Lead traps and clean- | il ey 9/9 Cc 
4 7 in. x - in. Do. Do. oe 9 ing screws ...... rf 4/7 lig 6 st 
: in: x 12 in. Do. Do. ae 73 99 0 Bib cocks and joints . .,, 6/4 9/7 15/4 j41/- 
CARP ene snte Stop cocks and joints ,, 15/4 {17/2 | 25/8 |64/- ‘ 
Fir framed in pero Se bie te UPS CRE PS ree eb ess per foot cube 5 6 minions S a PLASTERER. ad 
ON ccc kbeeee soc sictsevece tender, float and set in li i ’ 
De, — floors and partitions .......... ‘ $ é . Do, e Sirapite. seep este aaa : 3 d 
POI Siok Sa vhwieweccks » ” Do. Do. K ee. ee eee re ” ” ” st 
vaese an Fee ed 8 SUES  Ksccncdeosvedeue 6 
Pe Gee Fs : BODINE i535 bi cesccccksbuntis - sr ' 6 
Deal rough close boardin aE F BNO MR Fics cansa cosa covdusiveesi Sh a 0 o 
Fiat centering sternum DP sheg te per sq. | 42/ 48/- | 56/- | ' Portland cement screed ..........-c.+sscceeee is : il 
cluding struts or hangers... os nd? MME: 925, 4 So Gant cide es bake 3 6 n 
_ Do. te beets 3204508 f.. CN i SEAS i 16 Mouldings in plaster ......... Joel evesecaveces per | girth 0 3 
Centres for arches .............. aaa age eet 2 0 One-and-a-half granolithic pavings ............ per yard sup. 6 3 
Gutter boards and bearers ...... 2 GLAZIER. 
Pree Teese eee ere Te ° ; st 
FLOORING, m4 es ad : 
Deal-d OS REECE ade, i | F ly | ! Y ” ~ we ee bévvatignascunbedeebwarkess . per foot sup. , ° ‘ 
e to Spm — | - ee ee ee ee ee | ” ” : 
De. ngued and grooved ...... , 54/- | 65/- | 72/- Obscured ME bse ss v6ds cpaeed sabobie awesome =» co eee i 
Moulded skirting. includine hack » | 45/- | 55/- i in. rolled plate ..........cseeeceeeeeceeeeee 1 0 st 
sate ing, including back- in. rough rolled or cast plate ........cceceees : ys R>'3 a 
1) gs grounds .......... perft.sup., 1/8| 2/1 | 2/3 | 2/9 } in. wired cast plate ..............000. Seeese ; M 1 7 b 
a PRE i, ee SASHES AND FRAMES. s a PAINTER. d 
i 9 ee eee «++. perfoot super 1] 10 Preparing and distempering, 2 coats .......... per yard sup. 1 0 ‘ 
iy Add for fitting and fixing .... sees ” ” 2°3 Knotting and priming ..........0...seeeeeeees 5 os 0 8 
Deal. Rete otek a ran sees ” * 0 6 | Plain painting Looat ...........ccccccccccves re 4 Oli 
cased : inner and ou Do. 2 coats 
4 linings, 1} in. pulley stiles tongued to linings, oe poem Sens onase6-en cmmcee esboes m se 1 7 
i} hard wood sile with 2 in, moulded saahes i se B onste oo snrenceenvensveeseess ws es 24 
‘ squares double hung, double hung with pul- Es 8 Ae RS RA ee i Sa en +4  & T 
leys, lines and weights; averagesize........ é 4 0 | Varnis » Sesh ae aie om aoe * ” er: 
= armishing tWiCe 22... 6. eee eee se ceseeeeenees é lil 
DOORS. . Sizing eeresvece Coe ereesercecibeseceoses 2 Cc 
Fwo-panel square tramed saupenscsrome tia | 34, | b, 4 Platting ........ bse kinds cde sane Lased s s ° ; 
Four-panel _ Do. PE APCS Tes seen oa| 30 ve Enamel ..... TR RS GENS BS ty os Sa he 2, See 13 
Two paoel mouided both sides ........ - 3/0| 3/3 pe POE DUES oi ovis ceecdebicncace sisantibaen t foot 8 0 9 
‘our-panel §=6Do. Do. eeesesse 8/3 | 3/7 ~ French polishing ..............000. ieecbiews ae kal be 
* These prices to new : . Prepating for and hanging paper ............-. piece 2/- - sf 
void FIT SU 8 Sota Ly com nt Haren and cary a pat JE Ye foe go wien, uaasomen shee iM 
information given oe this ~~ a from is. 64. per £100 for Fire Insurance fhe onda et ‘une = 
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PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 
186,276.—E. Polidori, O. Polidori, and E. 
Polidori: Metal and stone-working device. 
"186,355.—Count L. W. de Hamon: Com- 
itions for the manufacture of building- 


ks, slabs and tiles. 

186,399.—S. M. Luntz: Pivot hinge for 
window frames. 

186,404.—J. Butler and Kauri Timber Co., 
Ltd., Wooden panel. 

186,423.—N. Arnoldy: Desks. 
186,431.—S. Wright® “Apparatus for wee in 

ing concrete slabs. 
rs Wipf: Folding or extension 


ta 

186,531.—Sir E. Airey: Means or apparatus 
employed in the construction of concrete walls 
and pillars or piers. 

186,560.—J. A. Newbold and Midland Sheet 
Metal Works, Ltd.: Toilet cabinets. 

186,563.—J. M. Strachan: Vehicle window- 
balancing device. 

186,957.—British and Foreign Industrials, 
Ltd., and I. Cooklin: Extensible tables. 
¥ +186,958.—British and Forei Industrials, 
Ltd., and I. Cooklin: Extensible tables. 

186,959.—British and Foreign Industrials, 
Ltd., and I. Cooklin: Extensible tables. 

186,962.—G. H. Streater: Manufacture of 
boxes and similar receptacles. 

187,000.—British Thoms-Houston Co., Ltd. 
(General Electric Co.).—Pa: ing-cases, 

187,018 —F. B. Dehn (Studebaker Corpora- 
tion): Method of treating wood. 

178,060 —J. Graber: Presses for cement 
pipes or tubes. 

187,056 —W. W. Kay: Attachment means 
for application to objects composed of wood. 

187,103 —H. E. Williams: Concrete-block 
moulding machine. 

187,115 —G. Handley and P. W. Bullock : 
Buckets for elevators, dredgers, and excavators. 

187,128 -—-W. McCoy: Weather-excluding 
means for doors 

187,128 —R. M. Bennett (J. W. Wilson) : 
Draught-excluders for doors. 

187,159.—W. H. Hingston: Device for use in 
estimating the er required in cutting and 
moving material, such as soil. 

187,168.—A. G. Fostekew and J. B. Rowe: 
Centering for concrete and like floors, and other 
structures. 

187,173.—Babcock & Wilcox, Ltd. and 
F. W. Hollick : Cranes. 

186,861.—J. H. Young and H. H. Robertson 
Co.: Fire-resisting asphalt. 

186,637.—G. English : Construction of floating 


docks, dry-dock caissons, reservoirs, and 
structural steelwork. 
186,660.—R. Last: Machines for ramming 


oval concrete pipes. 

186,671. — L. Williams: 
machines. 

186,712.—E. L. Burkett and 8. Joseph: 
Sliding-sash windows. 

186,731.—E. N. Stredwick : Method of con- 
structing buildings in concrete. 
* 186,734.—T. J. Gueritte and L. G. Mouchel- 
and Partners, Ltd.: Piles. 

186,739.—Ryan Manufacturing and Con- 
struction Co., Ltd., and J. Ryan: Moulding 
apparatus for manufacturing concrete or like 
blocks or slabs. 

186,745.—A. W. Rammage and G. H. Pitta- 
way: Concrete slab or block walls. 

186,757.—Stothert and Pitt, Ltd, and L. 
Bacon: Grabs. 

186,759.—H. Kosmos: Cylinder grinders. 

186,777.—T. Wellerman: Castors. 

186,803.—Wynn, Timmins & (o., Ltd., and 
T. B. Lewis: Painting-brushes. 

186,808.—F. A. Milham and A. Hippisley : 
Construction of ratchet screwdriver. 

186,809.—E. Darby: Buildings. 

186,815.—H. H. Read: Packing-cases. 

186,836.—A. H. Page: Draining-boards for 
use in connection with domestic sinks. 


Rock-breaking 








* All these a are now in the stage in 
Which opn «ition to the graut ef Patents upon them 
way be made. : 
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186,855.—W. Feldenheimer and W. W. 
Plowman: Treatment of clay. 
187,286.—H. Arquint and Melcator Akt. Ges. 
Su for plasterwork and reinforcement of 
i walls and roofs. 
187,289-——-F. Meldrum : Construction of build- 


ings. 

187,304.—E. Simkins: Parquet Flooring. 

187,323.—W. Phipps: Padlock. 

187,359.—H. Foster: Domestic ranges, cru- 
cible furnaces, and stoves. 

187,362.—G. Schloesser: Process for the 
manufacture of material for making mortar 
from town refuse. 

187,376.—J. F. E. Granet: Plastic mass, and 

of manufacture. 

187,406.—E. W. Green and G. R. Unthank : 
Tip-up lavatory basins. 

187,458.—T. B. Colman: Revolving doors. 

187,515.—A. E. Lundberg: Kitchen ranges. 

187,527.—-F. Douglas and H. Phibbs: Pre- 
servation of wood. 

187,533.—O. Winkler: Centra! heating sys- 
tems for houses. 

187,676. —I. Will 
hollow concrete w: 
suspended cradles. 

187,720.—A. Macdonald, B. J. McArthur and 
J. M. Davidson: Casement windows. 

187,726.—E. P. Feakes: Furniture and like 
drawers, 

167,757.._H. Kambach: 
waterproof material. 


TRADE NEWS. 


Owing to increased business, and with a view 
to further developments, Messrs. Johnson's 
Reinforced Concrete Engineering Co., Ltd., 
have taken larger premises at 23, Leadenhall- 
street, E.C.3. 

The Corporation of Honiton have asked 
Messrs. W. H. Radford & Son, civil engineers, 
Nottingham, to revise their scheme so as to 
include the whole of the town. The scheme 
will include new main sewers and the con- 
struction of new sewage disposal works, &c. 

Boyle’s latest patent “Air-Pump” venti- 
lators have been applied to the Corporation of 
Peterborough Electricity Works, Peterborough. 
They were supplied by Messrs. Robert Boyle 
& Son, ventilating engineers, Holborn’ Viaduct, 
London. 

In connection with road improvement work 
in the Worcester area, Redditch U.D.C. have 
recently placed orders with Messrs. William 
Shepherd & Sons, Ltd., Milkstone, Rochdale, for 
supplies of “ Asphaltic Slag for Roads.” 

Mr. Frederick Pratt, 23, Queen Anne's Gate, 
Westminster, S.W. 1, has sent us a copy of new 
price lists concerning Vanwyk’s Patent Overload 
Switches. 

Information on essential points of interest to 
concrete machinery users is found in the latest 
folder issued by Messrs. Gaston, Ltd., of Larden- 
road, Acton Vale, London, W.5. 

Mr. A. Hamilton Smith, civil and structural 
engineer, has been appointed by Messrs. Mat- 
thews & Mumby, Ltd., of Manchester, to manage 
their new London office at 1, Featherstone- 
buildings, Holborn, W.C. 1. 

The work of reconstructing “ The Crescent,” 
Darwin-street and Moss-road, Northwich, for the 
Urban District Council, has been secured by 
Messrs. William Shepherd & Sons, Ltd., Milk- 
stone, Rochdale, at the figure of £2,177. 

The Bolton-upon-Dearne Council have just 
finished the alterations to their new sewage 
works. The work was carried out by Messrs. 
Edwards & Co., of Doncaster. Messrs. W. H. 
Radford & Son, of Nottingham, are the engineers. 

H.R.H. the Duke of York, K.G., recently 
paid a visit in his capacity of the President of 
the Industrial Welfare Society, to the British 
Fibrocement Works, Ltd, at Erith, Kent, 
manufacturers of apbestos-cement slates and 
corrugated sheets and other asbes.os preducts. 
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TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this 
should be addressed to “ The Editor,” and must 
him not later than Tuesday evening. 
Ba oe 
Jenotes recom ‘ 
$ Denotes accepted subject to modifications. 
CHISWICK.—For erection of beundary walls at 
new burial ground, for the U.D.C. :-— 


Ss. J. Collins & Sons, Wands- 

WOME <> sknlasdaretinnaed £6,500 0 0 
Parr-Head & Clements Know- 

ling, Ltd., Baling .......- 4,477 0 0 
G. Challis, Brentford ........ 4,389 0 0 
Clements ey fe Ltd., Grays .. 4,085 @ @ 
Davidson & Sykes, Ltd., West- 

minster ee 3,700 0 © 
The Consolidated Construct 

Co., Ltd., London ......-. 3,550 14 4 
F. G. Creasy, Chiswick .. ‘eens 3540 0 @ 
Walter Jones & Sons, - ; 

eee” soba ncedede ‘bia’ 3,200-0 0 
F. D. Hidden & Co., * 

BremiGete 2. .ccccecnnmee 3.232 0 @ 
A. E. Farr, London ........-+- 3,030 8 6 


FITZ WILLIAM.—For (1) erection of 90 dwelling- 
houses ;.{2) erection of 4 pairs of semi-detached viilas ; 
(3) streets and sewers, for the South Kirby, Feather- 
stone and Hemsworth Coll Ltd. Messrs. Garside 
& Pennington, architects, Ropergate, Pontefract :-— 

*Smith Bros. (Burnley), Ltd., Burnley £47,820 

GELLYGAER.—For erection of 20 houses on the 

Heolddu site, Bargoed, for Gellygaer U.D.C. :~- 


A.C. Bdwards, Cardiff ............ £11,637 
John Lewis, Caerphilly ...........- 8,704 
W. Branch, Abersychan .........-. 7,751 
*E. J. Davies, Bargoed .«....--+-++- 7,376 
G. Davies, Ystradwynach*......... 7,300 
CE OF WORKS (Accepted durin’ 
HM. OFFICE ey 


February).—Budding works, eC. : ; 
Houses——-Plastering: ©. Peppiatt, London, W. Bir- 
kenhead Telephone Exchange—aAlterations, c,: 
W. H. Davey & Co., Ltd., Runcorn. Birmingham 
Bordesley Green) Factory—Erection: J. Gerrard « 
Sons (1920), Ltd., Manchester. Camberwell Houses— 
Paths: John Mowlem & Co., Ltd., London, 8.W. 
Golders Green Telephone Exchange Stonework: The 
Albion Stone Works, London, 8. Hyde Telephone 
Exchange—Stanework: Hughes & Wagg, m, 
Leafield P.O, Wireless Station—Extension: A. L. & 

Nesthamgton,, Liverpool Custom 


H. W. Chown, 
House—Alterations, &c.: J. W Jones, = ay 79 0 
Steelwork: E. F. Blakeley & Co. ath wd adn, 


Birkenhead. Ludlow Sorting Office—A 
ert & Rolfe, Ltd., London, E. Roofing: Permanite, 
td.. London, EB. Steelwork: Robinson & Kershaw, 
Manchester. Lynton P.O.—Asphalte : Engert & Rolf 
Ltd.. London, E. Steelwork: Cross & Co., Cardiff, 
Manchester Employment Exchange-—Slating: The 
Manchester Stone & Slate Co., Ltd., pnchester. 
Manchester Head Post Office—Plaumbing: A. Tinker, 
Manchester. Newmarket Post Office— Alterations. &e, : 
Hinnels & Son, Ltd., Bury St. Edmunds. Port Talbot 
Employment Exchange—Alterations, &c. a H. 8. 
Rendell & Sons, Ltd., Barry Dock. St. James's Park— 
Reconstruction of Lake ilson Lovatt & Sons, Ltd, 
Science Museum—Plumbing and 


Wolverhampton. ) 
Glazing George Jennings, Ltd., London, 5.E. Shep- 


herd’s Bush Employment Exchange—Iron Sheeting ° 


’ Braby & Co., Ltd., London, N.W. Glazing : 
matey @ Co., Ltd., London, BE. Slating - Tobe 
Macquire, London, 8.E. Threadneedile-street Post 

Arthur Vigor, Ltd., London, 38.W. 


Office— Rebuilding u " : 
Windsor Castle—Roads, &c.: W. Goddard & Son, 


Eton 
Engineering Services: Bristol District—Supply ot 
Mechanical Labour: The Bristol Vulean Engineering 
Science Museum—Electric Wiring, 


Co., Ltd., Bristol 
. Alpha Manufacturing Co., London, 8.W. 


a The 

Spirit Dailding oe System: Mather & Platt, 
Ltd., London, 8.W. Teddington Laboratory—Eree- 
tion of Panels, &¢ Electric Installations, Ltd., 
ondon, E.t : os) 
? Petating Thomas Carr, London, W.C.; Dilliway 
& Elvy, London, W.; Hampton & 5ons, Ltd., London, 
S.W.; T. W. Heath, Ltd., London, §.W. ; 


H. Jones, South Farnborough ; H. Meckhonik, London, 
Wet John Mowlem « Co., Ltd., London, 8.W.; W. RB, 


Yayne & Sons, Shipley ‘ 
Parr Camp Sheeting (Hampton Court) . 


Miscellaneous ; 
Murray Marshall, Godalming, Wood Block Flooring 
Reading P.O The Acme Flooring & Paving Co, 
1904), Ltd., London, E. 


HUDDERSFIELD.—For erection ot 33 workmen's 
dwellings in Newsome-road, for the T.C. The Borough 


Architert, 1, Peel-street, Huddersfield 


Masan— 
: Graham & Jessop, Ltd., Huddersfield. 
Joiner— 
H. Hamer, Huddersfield. 


Pl» mber— 
"1" Milnes, & Son, Huddersfield. 


Plasterer— 
T. Robinson & Sons, Huddersfield. 


ov 


Slater— 
W. E. Jowitt, Huddersfield. 


nite — 
- i. Booth & Son, Huddersfield. 


Electr 
, Bould & Sons, Hud lersfiel 1. 


LONDON.—For the completion of Orange-place 
cottages, for the Bermondsey B.C. : 


H. W. Spimks, 8.B.1 .........-..- £1,045 

W. J. Dixon & Son, 8.E.16.... 955 

S. Motton Mughes, W.4.... = 
” 


©jsy. Slada & O8., RAG, BA...0-- 
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LONDON.—For the supply of 170,000 
City Council :— 


4K THE BUILDER 


creosoted dea) paving blocks for carriageway repairs, for the 


*Burt I oved 

cme. = Boulton «== Wood, sJ,B. Lee Calder & william 
Size. Quantity. & Pa & Hay- Pavement & Sons, McDougall, mag A 
* Co., 2 wood, Ltd. Co., Ltd. Ltd. Ltd. 1 Ltd. 
per 1,000 pet, 1,000 F 1,000 per 1,000 1,000 ‘1, m 

£s. 4. s. a. , f. S 4 . ° ‘ ‘ 
sin csin tie ome RY ERR oR oc iad Sots 
Sie sin xe in ne 58:00 ‘3113 2.1115 0:.1118 6... 1212 6., 12 18 10 18 16 0 
Sin x3in.x4tin. .. 30,000 ..11 0 4.. 11 Oc. 11 7 6.11119 O71. 1 6 5 -. 18 8 0 
Sin x3in.<4in. .. 28,000 ..10 7 6. 10 10 6. 10 15 0 1 5 ¢. 11 12 10 -. 12 10 0 
Sin x3in nd > > PDO Hie 10: " 5 0... 910 0..10 0 0..10 8 6 10 18 8 
6in.x3in.x3fin. .. 4,000 89 0.. 81 0.. 817 6... 9 & O.. 015 2 wee 

Sin. x3in.x3in. .. 3,000 716 2.. 8 S23 Uc 8A C.. Os 

LONDON.—For repairs, &c., at 14-20, Merthyr- 
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TURPINS PARQUET 
FLOORING CO., 
25, NOTTING HILL GATE, 
LONDON, W.11. 

Phone: Panu 1985 
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——_iMiTED. 





Specialities in 


SEASONED 
HARDWOODS 


MAHOGANY WALNUT 

JAPANESE, AMERICAN and 

WAINSCOT OAK, TEAK, 
WHITEWOOD, &c. 


Reorstexep Orrice amp Warr 


CARPENTERS RD. 
STRATFORD 
LONDON E.15 





Telephene: Telegrams: 
East 3771 GLIKSTEN 'PHONE 
(5 lines) Lonpon. 
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School & Hospital Stoves 


MAKERS OF 
WRIGHT'S IMPROVED and also SHORLAND PATENT 
WARM AIR VENTILATING PATTERNS. 


GEO. WRIGHT {ines 








1, Newman &t., Oxford 8t., London, W.1 
Burton Weir Werks, Rotherham. 





hace ead inehs. 5. cdl 


terrace, Barnes, for the Metropolitan Water Board — 


Chapman & Sons ........---.-++ £283 18 
Teese & BOR... .. 2. es ces ‘ 210 0 
OSS RSE Se rrr 205 0 
Ci POND sido v'0< cepondeaKtwesrs 195 0 
LONDON.—Supply of 20 rolls of reinforcement for 
repairs at Lockwood Reservoir, for the Metropolitan 
ater Board :— 
*British Reinforced Concrete En- 
gineering Co. ......--65eeeeee £234 15 
NORWICH.—For supply and erection of 20-ton 


weighbridge at Cattle Market, for the T.C. :— 
eG Re Pere rT ree £633 
ROCHFORD.—For the following work at the 
Institution: New hospital wing (female block), 
extension of Nurses’ Home, Board and Committee 
rooms, power house and battery room, alterations to 
old casual wards, and alterations to the babies’ block 
tor the Board of Guardians :— 
*J. W. Trudgett, Colchester.......... £17,400 
ROC HFORD.—For installation of electric light at 
the Institution of the Board of Guardians: 
*A. Higginbotham & Sons, Bedford— 
For main contract ............ £1,929 
For new builidngs................ 130 
SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.—Erection of block of 16 
flats at East-street, Leigh, for the T.C. :-— 
*Allen & England 
SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.—Erection of two class- 
rooms, &c., at High School for Boys, for the T.C. :-— 
"A. P. & W. Whur, Ltd. £1,588 17 5 


SOUTHEN D-ON-SEA.—Erection of garage at 
Destructor Works, for the T.C. :— 
*Thorby & Matthews, Southend ...... £2,428 


SURBITON.— 
for the U.D.C. 
Surbiton :- 

Alfred Hossack, Surbiton 
W. H. Gaze & Sons, Ltd., Kingston- 
IRATE GR, eta 1,973 
Prior, Watson & Co., Ltd., Surbiton .. 1,888 
Thorogood Bros. & Sons, Surbiton 1,880 
cs a 1,850 


J.J. ETRIDGE, J. 


SLATING AND TILING 


SLATE MERCHANTS 


CONTRACTORS. 
Inspections and Reports made on 


OLD on FAULTY ROOFS 


in any part of the country. 
Telephone: Bishopsgate 1944/5, er write. 


Bethnal Green Slate Works, 


BETHNAL GREEN. LONDON. &. 


For the completion of six houses, 
Mr. F. W. Wood, Clerk, Ewell-road, 


£2,000 





(Manca 30, 1923. 





WATFORD.—For new power station chine. 


Delectaland :— 
°wW. J. Furse & Co., Léd............... wath 


WELSHPOOL.—For doubling of Great w, 


Railway Co. track between Welshpool and Forde. 


*A. Jackaman & Sons,Slough ...... £70,0 


WOLVERHAMPTON. —Supply of boiler-feed 
to the T.C.: 
*John Thompson (Dudley), Ltd......... £4 


WOLVERHAMPTON.—Demolition of wall 
genes road and erection of fencing, for 


T.C. :-— 
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of every deseription in 
WOOD BLOCKS, 


TEAK AND MAPLE 


-| STEVENS & ADAMS 


LIMITED 


VICTORIA [MILL, POINT PLEASANT 


WANDSWORTH, 8.W.18. 
(Phenes : Putney 1700 & 2457) 


PARQUETRY 
SEASONED T. & G. WAINSCOT OAK 


FACTORY AND ROADWAY PAVING 








THE STANDARD 


ELECTRIC LIFT 


J. STANNAH, 
ESTABLISHED 1828. 


89, BLACKFRIARS ROAD 


LONDON, S.£.1. 








Telegrame : ‘ Frolic, Liverpool.’ ‘Phone: 228 Bank 


E. B. BURGESS & CO. 


6, CASTLE ST., LIVERPOOL. 


WOOD BLOGK FLOORING 





AND PARQUETRY. 








CLERKENWELL 
A WALTER 


PIGGOTT 


6060 - 2 lines 


& C LTD 
7,PHCENIX PLACE, 
W.C.I 


SHOPFITTING 


SPECIALISTS 





—_ 





ALSTON 13588. 


OGILVIE & 00.5 By basen BOs, 


Giidmay Werks, Blidmay seaei hie age. a, 


EXPERTS IN HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 
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J]. WIPpPELLe&’ Co. 


LIMITED 


Art Workers in 
Wood, Stone, Metal 
and Stained Glass 


EXETER 


4 and 5 DUNCANNON STREET 
CHARING CROSS, LONDON, W.C.2 


ALTERATIONS AND DECORATIONS. “=~ 











HOWELL J. WILLIAMS 


Builders 
High-Class Building 


Joinery. Work 
11/17, BERMONDSEY STREET, 


Telephone: 
HOP 202 


Builders #f very many well-known Banks, Office 
Our works expecially 
and fittings. 





Ltd. 


LONDON BRIDGE. s E.! 
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